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HILARIA. 


'Corazon  mea  quirida." 


Hilaria  threw  down  the  guitar  and  laughed  up  into  the 
American's  face. 

"Do  you  understand,  Sefior,  no?  I  think  you  Ameri- 
canos never  get  excited  as  a  Mexican,  maybe.  No !  No !  Sefior, 
you  may  not  kiss  me,  it  is  not  customary  in  Pahwarita.  Dios 
Sefior !  if  Jose  knew  he  would  knife  you  like  this, — queek ! 
and  she  made  a  lunge  at  the  American  with  a  rose. 
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Cunard  laughed  a  trifle  uneasily.  He  had  heard  many  a 
pretty  story  of  the  jealousy  of  Mexican  lovers,  and  could  not 
grow  accustomed  to  the  idea  of  a  knife  thrust  in  the  dark. 
Still,  Hilaria  was  Hilaria,  with  eyes  like  black  diamonds.  Be- 
sides Jose  was  half  outlaw,  and  if  the  worst  came  to  worst, 
he,  Cunard,  sheriff  of  Pueblo  county,  could  have  Jose  Phil- 
lapilo  arrested  for, — well  any  of  his  numerous  escapades. 

Hilaria's  eyes  gleamed  wickedly,  "I  think  you  'fraid 
maybe,  Sefior  Cunard, — Jose  is  not.  You,  an  Americano,  and 
'fraid  of  a  Mexican.  It  is  terrible.  Oh !  Sefior,  I  make  a  vow 
with  you.  Si  you  come  to  my  house  when  the  light  is  in  the 
chapel,  I  give  you  your  kiss.  Sure.  But — Sefior  Cunard, — 
Jose  will  be  there  too.     Is  it  not  a  pleasant  party,  maybe  ?" 

Cunard  looked  down.  What  she  said  was  true.  No 
American  dares  fear  a  Mexican.  Still  was  a  kiss  from  Hilaria 
worth  his  precious  life.  He  doubted  it.  But  then  to  have 
Hilaria  look  at  him  so  mockingly,  to  have  her  eyes  dance  like 
that. — "Done,"  he  answered  "tonight  at  nine.  I'll  meet  you 
and  maybe  your  terrible  friend,  Jose.  Adios  mea  querida, 
/until  then." 

Hilaria  smiled  slowly  then  she  shrugged  her  shoulders. 
"Jose  meo,  si  you  were  so  timid  as  Sefior  Cunard,  I  would  kill 
you  I  think.    Until  tonight  then.     Now  I  must  tell  Jose. 


The  little  light  in  the  chapel  glowed  like  a  fire  fly,  wink- 
ing and  gleaming.  It  reminded  Hilaria  of  the  gold  buttons 
on  Jose's  jacket.  Almost  she  repented  of  her  bargain.  The 
night  was  soft  and  warm,  too  warm  and  velvet  black.  The 
moon  was  pale  and  mist  hung,  surely  those  shadows  yonder 
moved.  She  gave  a  little  strangled  laugh,  only  the  leaves  that 
time.  Then  she  began  to  count  her  beads.  "Ave  Maria," — 
(such  excitement),  "Madre  de  Dios,  have  mercy  upon  us." 
(Why  is  it  so  still).  "Bless  us  most  gracious  Father,  (Sefior 
Cunard  is  strong  but  Jose  is  swift).  Ave  Maria,  Ave  Maria." 
The  beads  fell  from  her  hands. 

"Hilaria,"  called  Cunard,  in  a  whisper.  Gick. 

(To  Be  Continued) 
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THE  ALASKA-YUKON-PACIFIC  EXPOSITION. 

On  June  the  first,  Seattle,  the  New  York  of  the  West, 
flung-  open  the  gates  of  the  Alaska-Yukon-Pacific  Exposition 
to  welcome  the  people  of  the  world.  Other  expositions  have 
brought  their  exhibits,  their  people  and  all  they  had  to  show 
from  known  places,  but  this  fair  was  different,  as  it  was  alto- 
gether a  departure  from  the  beaten  path  into  regions  and 
among  people  little  known. 

In  Seattle  the  Exposition  was  known  as  "The  Ivory  City," 
for  all  the  palaces  and  buildings  were  finished  in  a  deep  ivory. 
Leaving  aside  the  architecture,  the  gardens  and  forests  it 
would  be  difficult  to  tell  the  feature  of  the  fair.  The  United 
States  Government  spent  $600,000  on  its  buildings  and  also 
showed  the  Philippines  for  the  first  time  at  a  World's  Fair, 
hoping  to  give  the  public  knowledge  of  its  "little  brown 
brother."  China  displayed  its  products,  its  people,  and  their 
way  of  life.  The  Alaska  exhibit  alone  was  well  worth  a 
Trans-Continental  trip.  The  interest  in  its  five  million  dollars 
worth  of  gold  dust  was  increased  when  one  realized  it  was 
only  a  fraction  of  the  annual  output  of  one  camp.  Japan  had 
one  building  on  the  grounds,  one  of  the  striking  features  of 
the  fair,  its  exhibits  showed  everything  needed  to  gain  an 
idea  of  Japan's  ambitious  and  present  day  greatness.  The 
magnificent  government  buildings  displayed  models  of  the 
national  buildings  and  a  mint  in  operation,  and  all  else  that 
would  illustrate  the  way  the  United  States  does  business. 
Hawaii's  exhibit  was  the  main  attraction  for  many.  Dark- 
skinned  beauties  from  the  isles  served  tropical  fruits  and  sang 
and  danced.  In  the  Oriental  and  foreign  buildings,  two  of 
the  finest,  the  exhibits  were  equally  interesting.  The  Pay 
Streak,  designed  to  amuse  the  crowds,  had  some  of  the  great- 
est attractions  ever  provided,  not  mentioning  the  beautiful 
tea  garden  brought  from  Tokio,  the  bazaars,  the  rice  field, 
the  model  farm,  and  the  air  ship  which  went  up  every  night. 

On  every  hand  were  green  lawns  and  shaded  walks,  and 
at  the  bases  of  all  the  buildings  were  rhododendrons  and 
cactus  dahlias  in  full  bloom.  The  way  to  the  Pay  Streak  was 
through  a  mass  of  scarlet  geraniums.     By  night  the  Exposi- 
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tion  seemed  most  beautiful  with  its  blaze  of  lights  and  the 
cascades  pouring  down  the  court  as  a  rainbow,  with  its  music, 
and  in  the  distance  the  sky  line  of  fir  trees,  Mount  Rainer, 
with  its  head  among  the  clouds  and  the  sparkling  water  of 
Lake  Washington.  All  these  made  the  fair  seem  a  real  fairy- 
land. Ethel  Armstrong,  '10. 


A  TRUE  STORY  ABOUT  AN  INDIAN. 


Last  winter  I  visited  Jane  Mason,  my  college  roommate, 
who  lives  in  Pamona,  a  small  town  in  Southern  California. 
There  are  a  great  many  Indians  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
and  Jane  is  known  and  liked  by  all  of  them  as  she  has  done 
them  many  acts  of  kindness. 

One  day  while  we  were  in  her  room,  I  noticed  a  number 
of  photographs  on  her  dressing  table.  One  of  them  particu- 
larly attracted  my  attention.  It  was  a  picture  of  a  handsome 
young  Indian  in  a  full  dress  suit  and  a  high  hat.  He  was 
immaculately  groomed  and  looked  as  if  he  had  just  stepped 
out  of  a  story  book. 

"Jane,"  said  I,  "who  is  this  good  looking  man?" 

"That,  my  dear,  is  Crow  Foot  Charley,  a  Porno  Indian. 
The  poor  fellow  does  not  look  anything  like  that  now." 

"And  why  not?" 

"Come,  let  us  take  a  walk,  and  I  shall  let  you  see  him  for 
yourself.    On  the  way  I  shall  tell  you  his  sad  story." 

In  a  few  minutes  we  were  walking  up  the  street  and 
Jane  began  her  story: 

"Eight  years  ago  Crow  Foot  entered  Carlisle  with  the 
^intention  of  becoming  educated  and  bettering  his  condition. 
While  he  was  there  he  adopted  all  modern  manners  and 
clothes,  and  became  as  polished  a  young  Indian  as  you  wish 
to  see.  It  was  in  his  senior  year  that  he  sent  me  the  picture 
you  saw.  After  he  had  graduated,  among  the  first  in  his  class, 
he  unfortunately  returned  to  this  town.  A  few  weeks  after 
he  had  come  home  he  secured  a  good  position  in  a  dry  goods 
store.    Here  he  was  to  wait  upon  the  Indians,  as  a  great  many 
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of  them  are  not  able  to  speak  the  English  language.  But 
sorry  to  say,  this  did  not  succeed,  for  the  Indians  looked  upon 
him  with  contempt  because  he  was  trying  to  be  a  'white 
man/  and  would  not  deal  with  him.  And  the  whites  would 
not  deal  with  him  because  he  was  an  Indian.  He  was  soon 
discharged  and  it  was  a  long  time  before  he  could  find  em- 
ployment elsewhere.  After  many  weeks  he  secured  a  position 
in  a  grocery  store  at  a  much  smaller  salary  than  his  former. 
But  this  was  no  more  successful  than  the  first  venture  and 
he  was  again  compelled  to  search  for  work.  At  last  he  was 
taken  by  one  of  the  stores  as  a  delivery  boy,  but  the  cus- 
tomers soon  complained  that  they  did  not  want  an  Indian 
lurking  about  their  homes.  Totally  disheartened,  the  poor 
boy  fell  lower  and  lower  until  he  saw  the  only  thing  for  him 
to  do  was  to  go  back  to  his  tribe  and  live  as  his  forefathers 
had.  About  a  year  ago  he  married  an  uneducated  Indian  girl, 
and  he  is  now  trying  to  make  himself  happy  despite  his  many 
failures  and  hardships." 

Just  as  Jane  said  these  last  words  she  stopped  in  front 
of  a  filthy  hovel.  Sitting  on  the  ground  in  front  of  it,  an 
Indian  man,  half  naked  and  very  dirty,  was  making  a  Porno 
basket.  When  Jane  whispered  that  it  was  Charley,  I  gasped. 
The  difference  between  his  looks  now  and  when  he  had  had 
his  picture  taken  was  too  great  to  believe.  I  was  so  much 
interested  in  watching  him  Aveave  that  I  did  not  notice  that 
Jane  was  talking  to  him,  but  a  loud,  cheerful  voice  brought 
me  to  my  senses. 

"Hello,  Charley,  how  are  you?" 

Charley  looked  up  and  said,  "How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Jack- 
son.    I'm  well,  thank  you." 

"Say,  that's  a  nice  basket  you  are  making.  Want  to 
sell  it?" 

"Certainly,  Mr.  Jackson.  This  is  the  way  I  am  making 
my  living  now." 

"How  much  do  you  want  for  it,  and  when  will  it  be  fin- 
ished?" 

"Well,  I  think  it  will  be  worth  seven  dollars.  It  will  be 
done  Friday." 
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Mr.  Jackson  is  one  of  the  most  humane  of  the  traders  ; 
he  does  not  try  to  exact  months  of  labor  for  practically  noth- 
ing. "All  right,  Charley,"  he  answered,  "I  shall  call  for  it 
Friday.  By  the  way,  Crow  Foot,  what  is  the  matter  with  you? 
You  do  not  seem  to  take  the  same  care  of  your  personal 
appearance  as  you  used  to?" 

Without  looking  up,  Charley  answered  quietly  but  very 
bitterly,  "Oh,  I  am  a  full-blooded  Indian  now." 

Mr.  Jackson  merely  shook  his  head  sadly  in  reply,  but 
in  a  few  minutes  he  bade  him  a  cheerful  good-bye  and  left. 

After  Jane  had  said  a  few  words  to  Charley  we  started 
home.  For  quite  a  while  we  walked  on  in  silence,  then  Jane 
said  to  me,  "Now,  Betty,  what  is  the  use  of  the  government 
spending  a  lot  of  money  in  trying  to  educate  the  Indians. 
That  is  just  an  example  of  hundreds  of  the  same  kind  of 
cases.  Elsa  M.  Steiner,  'io. 


WILL  OF  THE  CLASS  OF  1909. 


We,  the  Class  of  1909,  of  Dilworth  Hall,  City  of  Pitts- 
burgh, County  of  Allegheny,  and  State  of  Pennsylvania,  being 
of  sound  mind  and  memory,  do  hereby  make,  publish  and 
declare  this  to  be  our  Last  Will  and  Testament,  in  manner 
and  form  following,  hereby  revoking  any  will  or  wills  hereto- 
fore made  by  us. 

First.  We  direct  that  all  our  just  debts  and  funeral  ex- 
penses be  fully  paid  and  satisfied,  as  soon  as  conveniently 
may  be,  after  our  decease. 

Second.  We  bequeath  to  our  successors,  the  classes  of 
Dilworth  Hall,  the  onerous  duties  that  we  have  performed  so 
magnificently, — the  struggles  with  Latin  and  Geometry.  We 
leave  to  them  the  privilege  of  breathing  all  the  fresh  air  they 
can  and  of  drinking  all  the  fresh  water  they  wish.  We  be- 
queath also  the  task  of  "wending  their  weary  way"  up  Murray 
Hill  avenue  and  of  climbing  the  steps  every  school  day.  We 
leave  our  high  ideals  and  standards — especially  the  privilege 
of  again  having  three  honor  girls. 
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Third.  We  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  the  Class  of  19 10 
our  "den"  containing: 

Two  splendid  wardrobes  with  superb  places  for  wraps 
and  books. 

Several  weak-kneed  chairs  which  will  hold  one  person 
comfortably — not  three! 

A  couch  that  has  seen  better  days, 

A  table  with  somewhat  weak  underpinnings,  The  dear, 
little  mouse  that  lives  there, 

The  magnificent  Oriental  carpet  that  covers  the  scrupul- 
ously clean  floor, 

Fine  pennants, — luxurious  feather  cushions,  some  of 
which  contain  as  many  as  three  feathers,  and  last  but  not 
least  the  mirror,  hoping  they  will  use  it  with  discretion. 

Under  the  proviso  that  they  will  keep  the  den  in  good 
"condition,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  pass  it  on  to  the  coming 
class,  and  that  they  will  preserve  always  the  quiet  dignity 
and  reserve  for  which  the  class  of  1909  was  noted. 

Fourth.  We  bequeath  to  our  teachers  our  heartfelt 
thanks  for  the  uniform  kindness  and  great  interest  they  have 
taken  in  the  class. 

To  Miss  Campbell,  Miss  Hooker  and  Miss  Montgomery 
we  leave  the  recollections  of  times  (though  few)  when  there 
was  a  "small"  noise  in  the  den. 

Fifth.  Our  "class  hero"  and  "ideal"  with  gray  hair  we 
leave  to  the  tender  mercies  of  all  the  girls. 

Sixth.  We  leave  our  memories  and  love  to  everyone 
who  has  been  interested,  and  who  will  wish  to  remember  the 
Class  of  1909. 

We  do  hereby  make,  constitute  and  appoint  Miss 
Coolidge  to  be  Executrix  of  this,  our  last  will  and  testament. 

In  witness  whereof,  we,  the  Class  of  1909,  the  testators, 
have  to  this,  our  last  will,  written  on  two  sheets  of  parch- 
ment, set  our  hand  and  seal  this  second  day  of  June,  A.  D. 
1909. 

Signed,  Sealed,  Published  and  Declared  by  the  above 
named  Class  of  1909,  as  and  for  their  last  will  and  testament 
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in  the  presence  of  us,  who  have  hereunto  subscribed  our 
names  at  their  request  as  witnesses  thereto,  in  the  presence 
of  the  said  testators  and  of  each  other. 


SKETCHES. 


AUTUMN  LEAVES. 


Autumn  has  come; 
And  the  leaves  which  blow  down, 
Mother  Nature  has  painted, 
Red,  yellow,  and  brown. 

The  leaf  of  the  chestnut 
Is  a  dark,  rusty  brown; 
But  each  oak  leaf  is  decked 
In  a  beautiful  gown. 

The  pine  tree,  the  proudest 
And  greenest  of  all, 
Keeps  its  bright  needles, 
And  stands  straight,  and  tall. 

Marguerite  Bartberger,  *I2. 


GRAHAM'S  SPEECH  ON  CONCILIATION. 


The  girls  of  Dilworth  Hall  all  know  the  great  pleasure 
of  a  "feast"  and  perhaps  some  know  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
pleasure  lies  in  not  having  permission.  If  the  Dean  gives  us 
permission,  shall  we  forfeit  part  of  our  enjoyment?  My  ans- 
wer is,  yes. 

A.  Though  concession  on  the  part  of  a  greater  power 
is  magnanimity,  and  from  a  subordinate  expresses  fear,  we 
are  under  the  protection  of  the  greater  power  and  should 
abide  by  its  laws. 
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B.  The  greater  power  should  remember  what  we  are 
forfeiting  and  give  us  time  for  the  eatables  to  cool  and  harden. 

C.  We  concede  this  point:  that  if  we  make  too  much 
noise  we  should  be  found  out,  and  it  would  be  a  great  shame 
to  disturb  the  slumbers  of  any  of  the  teachers. 

D.  There  are  but  three  ways  to  proceed : 

(i)  We  could  have  such  feasts  in  Ghost-Tower  or  some 
far  removed  room. 

(2)  We  could  wait  till  a  very  late  hour. 

(3)  We  could  keep  very  quiet. 

The  objections  to  the  first  plan  are:  It  would  be  hard 
to  take  all  the  materials  to  the  room  and  the  girls  would  be 
afraid  to  go  far  from  their  own  rooms  late  at  night. 

The  objection  to  the  second  plan  is,  that  if  we  waited  to 
such  a  late  hour  we  should  not  get  enough  sleep. 

The  objection  to  the  third  is,  if  we  kept  quiet  it  would 
spoil  all  the  fun. 

E.  So,  after  due  consideration,  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  only  practical  plan  to  follow  is  to  have  permis- 
sion for  every  feast.  Eunice  Graham,  '10. 


YE  SAD  TAYL  OF  YE  LYTTLE  DOGE. 


Ye  man  he  had  ye  lyttle  doge 
Whose  voice  was  loud  and  strong 
And  lo !  where'ere  ye  man  he  went 
He  took  ye  doge  along. 

Ye  lyttle  doge  espied  ye  cat 
Ye  cat  was  large ;  they  fought. 
And  when  ye  man  he  called  ye  doge 
Ye  dogge  answered  not. 

Ye  moral  to  ye  lyttle  tayl 

It  is  not  hard  to  find 

Both  men  and  dogs  much  safer  are, 

If  they  their  business  mind. 
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A  HALLOWE'EN  GHOST  STORY. 


This  is  the  story  of  the  appearance  of  a  ghost  to  my 
friend  Henrietta  one  Hallowe'en  night,  when  she  was  visit- 
ing her  friend,  Mrs.  Pierson,  in  England  As  they  sat  around 
the  fire  in  the  evening  telling  ghost  stories,  Mrs.  Pierson  told 
the  story  of  their  ''family  ghost,"  as  they  called  him,  who  had 
been  killed  in  battle  by  having  his  head  cut  off.  She  said 
that  sometimes  on  very  dark  windy  nights  his  spirit  returned 
to  earth  and  went  around  the  house  looking  for  its  body. 
When  she  had  finished  Mrs.  Pierson  told  Henrietta  to  watch 
for  the  ghost,  as  it  generally  came  to  the  wing  of  the  house 
where  her  room  was. 

Henrietta  was  very  brave,  never  in  the  least  minding 
ghost  stories. 

On  going  to  the  room  that  she  occupied  during  her  visit, 
she  picked  up  a  shirt  waist,  which  Betty,  Mrs.  Pierson's  maid, 
had  been  mending  that  afternoon  and  looking  at  it  said : 

"What  a  diligent  girl  Betty  is !" 

"Why,  she  has  mended  her  own  as  well  as  mine."  She 
said  noting  the  white  blouse  hanging  on  the  clothes  pole. 
"Betty  calls  her's  a  'body,' "  laughing  at  the  idea  she  re- 
peated.   "A  'body/  what  an  odd  name  for  a  shirtwaist!" 

When  Henrietta  was  ready  to  go  to  bed  she  stood  for  a 
moment  hesitating  to  turn  out  the  light.  Then,  laughing 
at  herself  for  being  so  timid  she  rang  for  Betty  to  bring  her 
a  candle.  After  lighting  it  she  put  it  on  a  chair  near  the  bed, 
turned  out  the  light  and  went  to  bed  and  to  sleep. 

In  the  night  she  awoke  to  find  the  candle  out  and  moon- 
light streaming  in  at  the  windows.  She  felt  as  if  someone 
were  in  the  room.  Sitting  up  she  looked  around  and  to  her 
surprise  and  dismay  she  saw  a  long  white  object  in  one 
corner.  It  was  headless,  and  moved  back  and  forth,  moving 
its  arm.  Afraid  to  move  or  to  scream  she  sat  staring  at  it 
in  a  fascinated  way  for  a  few  moments,  when  to  her  horror 
she  heard  something  moving  outside  her  door  and  a  voice 
said: 

"I  want  my  body,  I  want  my  body." 
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The  knob  turned,  the  door  opened  and  Henrietta  saw 
the  faint  outline  of  a  head  wrapped  in  white.  The  voice 
repeated : 

"I  want  my  body,  I  want  my  body." 

The  head,  which  floated  through  the  air  at  about  the  level 
of  a  person's  head,  came  into  the  room  still  repeating: 

"I  want  my  body,  I  want  my  body." 

Turning  her  gaze  back  to  the  white  form  in  the  corner, 
Henrietta  saw  it  beckon  to  the  head,  which  went  across  the 
room,  continuing  to  say : 

"I  want  my  body,  I  want  my  body." 

Just  as  it  came  near,  the  rays  of  moonlight,  the  moon 
went  under  a  cloud,  leaving  the  room  in  total  darkness.  More 
frightened  than  she  had  ever  been  before  in  her  life,  Henri- 
etta jumped  out  of  bed,  rushed  to  the  open  door,  and  as  she 
ran  out  heard  Betty's  voice  say,  in  a  relieved  tone: 

"Oh !   I  have  found  my  body." 

Madeleine  Rich,  '13. 


A  DAY  ON  THE  HUDSON. 


We  left  the  dock  about  nine  in  the  morning  for  a  sail  up 
to  West  Point.  Going  up  through  the  New  York  harbor  and 
the  first  part  of  the  river,  we  watched  the  typical  New  York 
rush  of  ferries,  tug  boats  and  barges  carrying  whole  trains, 
the  private  yachts  and  launches,  the  foreign  vessels,  and  our 
own  beautiful  large  passenger  steamers.  Later  Grant's  Tomb 
was  passed  on  the  right.  Then  we  were  soon  watching  the 
miles  of  ever  changing  Palisades  which  no  common  mortal 
should  ever  attempt  to  describe.  All  that  I  can  put  into 
words  about  them  is  that  they  seem  to  be  bared  rocks  with 
their  strata  running  up  and  down,  with  here  and  there  a  clump 
of  bushes  whose  green  leaves  show  off  to  better  advantage 
the  browns,  reds  and  many  other  colors  in  the  rock  walls. 
Every  once  in  a  while  we  saw  small  white  spots,  which  were 
probably  large  camping  tents,  along  the  little  stretch  that  is 
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sometimes  found  at  the  foot  of  the  Palisades.  These  tents 
might  be  likened  to  scraps  of  white  paper  lying  on  the  floor 
near  the  wall  of  a  large  high  ceilinged  hall.  From  these 
Palisades  we  passed  into  a  mountain  district  where  the  land 
runs  up  terrific  slopes  into  peaks.  In  this  part  we  saw  the 
widely  known  Anthony's  Nose  with  the  railroad  tunnel 
through  its  base.  An  Irishman  said,  when  he  saw  a  train 
going  towards  it,  "Shure,  and  wouldn't  it  be  terrible  if  it 
missed  the  hole."  As  we  sailed  up  the  river,  everybody  was 
quiet  excepting  the  proverbial  woman,  saying  in  a  loud  voice 
so  all  might  hear,  "Well,  I  consider  the  Hudson  far  more 
beautiful  than  the  Rhine."  We  reached  West  Point  just  a 
little  after  noon  and  were  in  time  to  see  the  boys  drill.  After 
the  drill  we  went  to  a  polo  game.  Then  in  the  evening  we 
took  the  boat  back  down  the  river  to  New  York.  We  thought 
we  had  seen  almost  everything  as  we  went  up,  but  we  found 
we  had  not  begun  to  see  it  in  the  half  of  its  beauty.  The  sun- 
set was  a  sunset.  It  hunted  out  and  lighted  up  little  crevices 
and  bits  of  color  that  you  would  never  have  believed  were 
there.  It  did  all  this  with  the  earth  besides  its  wonderful 
sky  effect.  My,  how  we  did  envy  the  people  in  the  big  homes 
along  the  Hudson  who  might  stay  and  watch  it  through  all 
of  its  glory ! 

By  the  time  we  reached  New  York  it  was  dark.  There 
was  a  new  sensation  awaiting  us.  As  we  came  along  River 
Side  drive,  the  lights  began  to  come  on  and  by  the  time  we 
reached  the  city  there  seemed  to  be  millions  of  lights  or  stars 
on  earth  with  their  reflections  in  the  water.  Even  the  dock- 
ing and  threading  of  our  ways  through  the  rush  and  noise  of 
New  York  life  could  not  take  from  us  the  remembrance  of 
those  scenes.  We  went  to  bed  that  night,  not  to  sleep  but  to 
go  on  enjoying  the  wonderful  beauty  of  the  things  we  had 
seen.  Hazel  Summers,  '12. 
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EDITORIAL. 


Several  of  the  girls  have  suggested  making  a  year  book 
of  The  Dilworthian.  Some  are  in  favor  of  having  just  one 
large  book  published  in  May,  but  others  favor  having  the 
three  small  books  and  one  larger  one.  They  say  that  either 
of  these  books  would  be  well  received ;  that  it  would  be  inter- 
esting; that  each  of  the  girls  would  buy  it  for  a  souvenir,  so 
to  speak;  that  it  would  promote  school  spirit  and  advertise 
the  school.  All  these  things  are  more  or  less  true,  but  I  think 
there  are  several  reasons  which  would  make  having  one  large 
impracticable  and  three  small  and  one  large  one  almost  im- 
possible. 

The  one  large  book  would  be  possible  from  a  financial 
standpoint ;  each  of  the  classes  would  pay  one-fourth  of  the 
expense.  The  literary  department  could  be  made  very  inter- 
esting; but  would  it  not  be  odd  to  leave  all  school  news  to  the 
end  of  the  year,  or  else  to  have  simply  the  news  of  May,  which 
could  very  easily  be  put  into  a  small  book?  Such  a  book,  I 
think,  would  not  promote  school  spirit,  because  it  would  not 
come  out  till  the  end  of  the  year. 

Having  three  small  books  and  one  large  one  would  be 
all  right  as  regards  material — but  the  finance?  The  large 
book  would  cost  more  than  the  fourth-year  class  could  afford 
at  a  time  when  they  need  all  their  money  and  it  would  not 
be  fair  to  ask  the  third-year  class  to  bear  the  expense  for 
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another  class.  We  might  pay  for  it  by  the  sale,  but  I  should 
not  like  to  risk  it,  and  The  Dilworthian  cannot  have  adver- 
tisements in  it. 

So  I  think  it  is  most  desirable  to  publish  The  Dilworthian 
as  we  have  been  doing.  The  fourth-year  class  might  publish 
a  book  wholly  as  a  class  affair,  irrespective  of  The  Dilworthian. 
Even  this  book  I  think  is  impracticable.  The  fourth-year  class 
cannot  afford  to  pay  for  it  and  they  will  be  too  busy  to  work 
for  it. 


THIRD  AND  FOURTH  YEAR  PLAYS. 


On  Friday  evening,  November  5th,  the  fourth-year  girls 
will  present  "After  the  Game,"  and  the  third-year  girls  a 
pantomine  of  "Miles  Standish." 


THE  GLEE  CLUB. 


The  Glee  Club  has  reorganized  and  commenced  another 
year's  work.  The  club  has  a  large  membership  this  year  and 
expects  splendid  results.  Madame  Graziana  is  the  director 
and  Mr.  Witmer  is  the  honorary  member. 

"Why  Every  Girl  Should  Be  a  Member  of  the  Glee 
Club :" 

I  think  every  girl  in  Dilworth  Hall  should  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Glee  Club.  There  are  several  reasons  for  this,  and 
I  shall  endeavor  to  give  a  few:. 

First.  I  think  there  should  be  more  school  spirit.  Of 
course  we  know  that  the  name  "Dilworth  Hall"  is  compara- 
tively new.  Most  people  know  our  school  as  the  "Prepara- 
tory School"  of  the  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women.  Per- 
sons even  in  our  own  city  don't  know  where  to  find  Dilworth 
Hall.  If  we  had  a  large  well-trained  Glee  Club  there 
wouldn't  be  any  person  in  the  city,  or  even  the  State,  who 
wouldn't  hear  of  our  school. 

Second.  Some  people  argue  that  they  can't  sing.  That 
is  simply  out  of  the  question.     Every  person  can  sing  some 
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way  or  another,  and  with  the  very  competent  instructors 
which  the  Glee  Club  is  lucky  enough  to  have,  I  should  think 
every  person  would  be  willing  to  learn. 

Third.  Every  member  of  the  Glee  Club  is  given  a 
broader  idea  of  music  in  general.  Music  written  by  the  best 
composers  is  sung  in  the  Glee  Club.  Often  when  you  hear  a 
piece  played,  you  are  at  loss  to  know  by  whom  it  was  written, 
and  this  sometimes  places  you  in  a  rather  embarrassing  posi- 
tion. If  you  were  familiar  with  different  composers,  you 
could  probably  guess  the  writer. 

Fourth.  I  am  sure  that  the  singing  in  the  chapel  services 
would  be  better  if  every  girl  would  devote  one  hour  every 
week  to  music.  If  every  girl  knew  the  different  marks  in 
music  and  what  they  meant,  our  hymns  could  be  sung  with 
much  more  expression.  What  would  please  our  President 
and  Instructors  more  than  to  have  each  girl  sing  the  hymns 
as  though  she  really  meant  what  she  was  singing. 

Last,  but  not  least,  are  the  social  advantages  offered  by 
the  Glee  Club.  Often  during  the  year  the  club  is  invited  to 
sing  at  outside  places.  After  the  concert,  usually  a  social 
hour  is  spent.  When  a  club  from  some  other  school  visits 
our  school  we  usually  have  a  dance. 

Therefore,  I  think  each  girl  should  deny  herself  one  hour 
a  week  in  which  to  practice  with  the  Glee  Club. 

Helen  H.  Kerr,  'io. 
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We  extend  a  hearty  welcome  to  our  new  gymnasium 
teacher,  Miss  Kathan,  and  hope  her  life  here  may  be  a  very 
happy  one. 

A  dancing  class  has  been  organized  which  meets  every 
Tuesday  afternoon,  from  4 130  to  5  130. 

The  Athletic  Association  held  its  first  meeting  in  Septem- 
ber. All  of  last  year's  officers  were  re-elected :  Lillie  Lind- 
say, president;  Jeanne  Gray,  vice  president,  and  Florence 
Bickel,  secretary  and  treasurer.  The  day  for  initiation  of  new 
members  has  not  yet  been  decided  upon. 

The  tennis  tournament  has  been  very  exciting  this  year. 
Finals  between  Dilworth  Hall  and  the  College  were  played 
on  the  25th  of  October.  Both  sides  were  well  represented  by 
a  number  of  enthusiastic  girls.  Mary  Foster  and  Noeline 
Hickson  defeated  Francis  Gray  and  Jeanne  Gray  in  two  sets. 
Hurrah  for  Dilworth  Hall ! 

Basketball  practice  has  not  yet  reached  its  height,  and 
the  teams  will  probably  not  be  picked  before  December. 

The  gymnasium  is  to  have  some  improvements.  Miss 
Kathan  has  ordered  some  new  apparatus,  which  will  be  paid 
for  with  the  money  raised  by  the  Carnival  of  Dances,  held 
last  spring.  A.  R.  M. 
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"Women's  faults  are  many 
But  men  have  only  two; 
Everything  they  say 
And  everything  they  do." — Ex. 

2X2+2X+3  =  How  beau-ti-ful! 

The  Class  Presidents: — 
1910 — Nell  Parrish. 
191 1 — Louise  Kimball. 
1912 — Helen  Thompson. 
1913 — Marjorie  Bennett. 


Miss  M.  E.  in  Latin,  informed  us  that  "In  the  chase 
Venus  was  pursuing  foaming  beer  with  great  noise  I" 

The  Dilworth  Hall  girls  will  be  pleased  to  know  that 
Miss  Skilton  saw  Rebecca  Davidson  in  Berlin  this  summer, 
and  that  Rebecca  is  the  same  unspoiled  girl  she  was  when 
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she  left  us.  She  sent  her  love  to  all  the  teachers  and  all  the 
girls.  We  have  since  heard  that  Rebecca  was  a  successful 
competitor  in  a  contest  for  a  scholarship  in  the  Meisterschule 
at  Vienna,  where  she  will  pursue  her  musical  education  under 
the  famous  Gadowsky.  There  were  eighty  competitors,  good 
musicians  and  brilliant  performers  all  of  them,  so  that  Re- 
becca's friends  have  good  reason  to  be  proud  of  her  success. 

Miss  Leah  Main  and  her  mother  are  still  abroad;  in 
Paris  at  the  present. 

Miss  Juanita  Husband  is  a  Freshman  in  Vassar. 

Miss  Ruth  Pepperday  is  a  Freshman  in  Wellesley. 

Miss  Marian  Euwer  is  pursuing  her  studies  in  National 
Park  Seminary. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Yagle  and  Miss  Anna  Margaret  Barron 
are  attending  the  Margaret  Morrison  School. 

Miss  Helen  Blair,  Miss  Jeanne  Gray,  Miss  Alice  Stock- 
ing, Miss  Grace  Wilson  and  Miss  Margeurite  Frey  are  all 
students  in  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women. 

Miss  Jean  Hughes  was  unable  to  enter  Wellesley  on 
account  of  her  health.  We  were  glad  to  have  a  little  visit 
from  her  in  October. 

Miss  Jane  Hill  spent  the  summer  at  North  East,  but  she 
spared  a  few  hours  from  "The  Farm"  to  pay  her  respects  to 
her  Alma  Mater  in  October. 

Miss  Helen  Scully  is  visiting  in  New  York. 

Miss  Marie  Voegtley  is  rapidly  acquiring  the  art  of  dress- 
making at  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

Miss  Edna  Phillips  has  been  a  frequent  and  welcome 
visitor  to  P.  C.  W. 
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Before  leaving  for  Wellesley  Miss  Ruth  Pepperday  came 
back  to  see  us  and  the  "New  Dorm." 

Miss  Helen  Kimball  made  a  tour  of  the  West  this  sum- 
mer. 

The  Wednesday  morning  chapel  services  are  certainly 
appreciated.  Dr.  Lindsay's  past  address,  "Philosophy,"  was 
enjoyed  to  the  utmost  and  his  others  are  being  looked  for- 
ward to  with  eagerness. 

In  Latin — Miss  L.  to  Miss  G. — "Now  take  out  your 
'nee'  and  go  ahead." 

Lost,  a  love  letter — Finder  please  return  to  Miss  Rich. 

Will  any  girl  in  English  four  ever  want  to  argue  again? 

One  of  the  girls  observed  that  the  brown  room  in  South 
Hall  was  pretty,  but — "Girls,  the  man  would  look  at  the  room 
and  not  at  you. 

Talk  about  class  rings  ! ! ! 

Miss  Carla  Jareki,  P.  C.  W.  '09,  is  now  enjoying  a  privi- 
lege which  she  just  missed — life  in  South  Hall.  We  are  sorry 
that  it  is  only  temporary. 

Miss  Knapp,  who  is  now  teaching  in  the  Allegheny  Pre- 
paratory School,  visited  her  many  friends  at  Dilworth  Hall 
and  P.  C.  W.  in  October. 

Miss  Drais  surprised  us  all  greatly  with  the  news  of  a 
winter  in  New  York.  We  hope  that  all  New  York  Society 
will  prove  as  amusing  to  her  as  "Tony"  and  his  motley 
throng. 

Miss  Helen  Roberts  and  Miss  Bessie  Lewis  are  attend- 
ing Mrs.  Somers'  School  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  this  year. 
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Miss  Elizabeth  Pardee  is  regaining  health  and  having  a 
delightful  visit  in  New  York. 


USEFUL  QUOTATIONS 


From  the  Idyls  of  the  King. 


Hannah — "And  seeing  her  so  sweet  and  serviceable." 
In  French — "And  pleased  her  with  a  babbling  heedless- 
ness." 

Five  Minutes  Late  to  Class — "Late,  late,  so  late!  but  we 
can  enter  still." 

Stranger     Entering     School     Between     Classes — "What 
means  this  tumult  in  the  town?" 

Going  to  School — "They  climbed  upon  a  fair  and  ever 
ridge." 

The   Life   of   a   Corridor   Teacher — "Suddenly   awaken'd 
with  a  sound  of  talk  and  laughter." 

Leaving  School — "With  frequent  smile  and  nod,  depart- 
ing." 

Midyear  Exams. — "And  each  foresaw  the  dolorous  day 
to  be ;  and  all  talk  diet !" 

Ode  to  the  Fourth  Year  Den. 


Once  upon  a  Friday  dreary,  as  we  pondered  weak  and  weary, 
Over  many  a  quaint  and  curious  volume  of  forgotten  lore. 
While   we   giggled  always   talking,   suddenly   there   came   a 
knocking, 
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Sounds  of  someone  gently  walking,  walking  to  the   Fourth 
Den  door.  » 

!'Tis  Miss  Hooker,  then  we  muttered  knocking  at  our  Fourth 
Den  Door. 

Only  she,  who  waits  for  more. 

Presently  our  souls  grew  stronger,  hesitating  then  no  longer. 
Miss,  said  we,  or  Madam  truly  your  forgiveness  we  implore 
But  the  fact  is  we  were  laughing,  while  our  German  lesson 

quaffing, 
And  so  faintly  you  came  tapping,  tapping  at  our  Fourth  Den 

Door 
That  we  scare  were  sure  we  heard  you,  here  we  opened  wide. 

the  door, 

'Twas  Mildred  Eiler  no  one  more. 

Grace  Garland,  '10,. 

September  24. — The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  entertained  the  new 
girls  with  an  "Introduction"  party. 

October  1. — The  "old"  girls  entertained  the  "new"  girls 
with  a  dance. 

October  8. — The  Junior  Class  gave  a  very  enjoyable 
dance. 

October  15. — The  Dean  entertained  with  a  very  delect- 
able college  dinner.  Covers  were  laid  for  135.  The  decora- 
tions were  white  chrysanthemums  and  purple  astors,  and  the 
place  cards  carried  out  the  color  scheme  also,  with  purple 
monogram  of  the  College.  The  speakers  were  Miss  Ethel 
Tassey,  for  the  Seniors;  Miss  Disher,  for  the  Juniors;  Miss 
Bickel,  for  the  Sophomores;  Miss  Blair,  for  the  Freshmen. 
The  College  songs,  led  by  the  Glee  Club,  were  very  enter- 
taining. 

October  29. — Hallowe'en  celebration. 
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November  5. — The  Third-Year  Class  will  give  "Miles 
Standish,"  which  will  be  followed  by  "After  the  Game,"  a 
very  entertaining  play  given  by  the  Fourth  Year  Class. 

November  5. — At  12  o'clock  seven  Japanese  ladies  of 
noble  rank,  belonging  to  the  delegation  of  Japanese  business 
men  who  are  to  be  entertained  in  this  city  November  5th  and  ' 
6th  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  will  give  a  program  in  the 
Assembly  Hall.  The  ladies  who  are  entertaining  them  in  the 
jcity  will  accompany  them. 

November  8. — After  study  hour,  Monday  night,  the  girls 
fntend  to  have  a  Hallowe'en  frolic  in  the  Gymnasium. 

All  Hallowe'en  sports  will  be  indulged  in.  There  won't 
be  some  "class"  to  that,  O,  no ! 

The  Faculty  Table  doesn't  have  birthdays — it  just  has 
parties. 

Every  table  in  the  dining-room  has  given  a  party. 
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THE  MISTLETOE. 


She  was  six  and  he  was  eleven.  Her  fluffy  white  skirts 
reached  just  to  her  knees,  and  his  knickerbockers  came  to  his. 
She  wore  a  huge  pink  bow  on  her  curly  head,  his  hair  was 
plastered  down  in  true  masculine  fashion.  Altogether  she  was 
as  daintily  feminine  from  the  huge  pink  bow  to  the  tips  of  the 
tiny  pink  slippers  as  he  was  masculine  in  every  detail. 

It  was  half  past  nine,  and  the  Christmas  party  was  at  its 
height.  Every  where  the  little  dancers  whirled  on  the  big  ball- 
room floor. 

"Let's  sit  here,"  she  said,  "I'm  tired." 

Then  she  drew  him  into  a  little  alcove,  and  dropped  into  a 
cushioned  seat.    He  sat  down,  awkwardly,  beside  her. 
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He  shone  on  the  play  ground  or  in  the  street.  She  was  in 
her  glory  at  a  party,  as  a  butterfly  is  among  flowers.  He  lived 
in  a  big  grey  house  across  from  the  brown  stone  one  she  lived 
in,  and  he  was  her  idol. 

"Isn't  it  lovely?''  she  breathed. 

"Yes,"  he  said  doubtfully. 

"Of  course,"  she  added  quickly,  "it  isn't  as  nice  as  tennis, 
or  ball,  or — or,  games,  or — or — or — " 

"Or  hunting!"  he  finished  for  her,  his  eyes  shining.  "Once 
I  shot  a  wild  deer  up  in  Canada  in  the  woods.  Father  took 
me  with  him  to  camp  and  he  and  the  men  were  out  hunting  and 
they  took  me  too.  One  of  the  guides  saw  it  and  told  Father. 
Father  gave  me  a  gun  and  told  me  to  shoot.  So  I  did  and  I. 
have  the  horns  now!" 

She  clasped  her  hands  in  awe  and  admiration. 

"And,"  he  resumed,  "when  I'm  big,  I'm  going  to  live  in 
the  woods  up  there  all  the  time  and  shoot  lions  and  elephants 
and — and — may  be  Indians  if  they  have  'em  up  there;"  he 
was  growing  eloquent. 

"Oh,  take  me  with  you!"  she  begged.  "Please  take  me 
with  you — I'll  learn  to  sew — buttons  come  off  some  times,  you 
know.  And  I'll  ask  Cook  how  to  fry  elephants  and  things. 
Oh,  Bobby  won't  you  please  let  me  go?" 

"Well,"  he  said  slowly,  "they  do  have  girls  in  books, 
sometimes.  But  mind  you've  got  to  stay  at  the  tent  all  the 
time — girls  are  an  awful  response-a-bility.  I — I — suppose  you 
can  go." 

She  threw  her  eyes  up  in  a  rapturous  gaze.  Then  she 
saw  it — and  he  saw  it  at  the  same  time.  There  it  hung  right 
over  their  heads  tied  by  a  scarlet  bow. 

She  trembled  with  excitement  and  he  turned  fiery  red. 
The  next  minute  her  soft  little  arms  were  clinging  about  his 
neck,  and  her  sweet  baby  lips  were  pressed  against  his  cheek. 
He  threw  her  off;  scornfully  and  stood  up. 

"People  do  when  there's  mistletoe,"  she  faltered. 
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She  was  twenty-three  and  he  was  twenty-eight.  She  wore 
a  pale  blue  gown  and  was  twisting  her  dance  program  nervous- 
ly as  she  looked  at  her  little  blue  clad  foot.  She  stood  exactly 
four  feet  eleven,  and  he  was  six — six  feet  of  healthy  manhood. 

"Let  us  sit  here  a  moment,"  he  said  drawing  her  up  a  few 
stairs  to  a  seat  on  a  landing.    "I  have  something  to  tell  you." 

"Oh,  no,"  she  said,  "they  are  beginning  to  dance  now-" 

"Just  a  moment,"  he  pleaded. 
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They  sat  down,  and  she  turned  a  little  from  him.  How 
beautiful  she  was !  He  had  watched  her  that  summer  at  Erie 
as  she  stood  ready  to  dive,  and  then  as  she  emerged  from  the 
water,  dripping  and  laughing,  with  only  a  more  distracting 
curl  in  her  hair;  as  she  stood  casting  her  line  in  the  water;  as 
she  knelt  in  her  canoe  with  the  sun  shining  on  her  lovely  hair, 
making  little  golden  tints  in  it.  She  was  lovelier  in  every 
pose,  he  thought. 

And  how  she  had  avoided  him  those  last  days,  preferring 
everyone  and  anyone's  company  to  his.  He  drew  a  deep  breath 
to  begin  with,  and  then  looked  up.  Then  he  saw  it,  and  she 
saw  it,  too.     The  mistletoe ! 

"Would  he  dare?"  she  asked  herself  nervously. 

But  he  did. 

"Betty,  Betty,"  he  cried,  "you  know  I  love  you — surely 
you  have  seen  it  in  my  eyes?  Won't  you  love  me  a  little  in 
return  ?" 

She  freed  herself  and  looked  up  at  him  saucily. 

"I  suppose,"  she  said,  running  down  the  steps.  "I  think 
it's  been  ever  since  that  first  Christinas  party — you  remember? 
But  'men  are  such  a  responsibility,'  you  know." 

Alice  R.  McNeill,  'n. 


A  VISIT  TO  THE  PLACES  OF  LITERARY  INTEREST 

AROUND  BOSTON. 


There  are  three  suburbs  of  Boston  which  are  noted  for 
their  places  of  literary  interest ;  namely,  Concord,  Cambridge 
and  Salem,  but  since  Concord  is  the  most  beautiful  place  and 
very  interesting  to  me,  I  shall  take  you  with  me  there  first. 

We  took  a  car  bound  for  Concord  at  Harvard  Square, 
Cambridge,  and  enjoyed  a  long  ride  out  of  Cambridge,  through 
Lexington  and  on  to  Concord  by  the  Paul  Revere  route.  We 
landed  at  Monument  Square  which  is  exactly  in  the  center  of 
the  town.  Here  we  hired  a  carriage  to  take  us  to  the  places 
of  interest.  A  drive  of  half  a  mile  up  Monument  street,  to  the 
north,  brought  us  to  the  Old  North  Bridge,  the  scene  of  the 
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"Concord  Fight."  At  each  end  of  this  old  wooden  bridge  is  a 
monument.  One  is  of  the  Minute  Man  and  the  following  well 
known  stanza  from  Emerson's  hymn,  is  carved  upon  the 
pedestal  of  the  statue : 

"By  the  rude  bridge  that  arched  the  flood, 
Their  flag  to  April's  breeze  unfurled, 

Here  once  the  embattled  farmers  stood, 
And  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world." 

Just  south  of  this,  at  the  end  of  a  long  avenue  of  once 
stately  but  now  decaying  trees,  stands  the  house  to  which 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  sixty  years  ago,  gave  the  name  of  "the 
Old  Manse."  The  house  was  built  just  before  the  Revolution- 
ary War  by  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson's  grandfather,  the  Rev. 
William  Emerson.  Dr.  Ripley  lived  here  after  Mr.  Emerson's 
death  and  during  Dr.  Ripley's  life  the  house  was  not  only  the 
intellectual  center  of  Concord,  but  was  a  very  notable  center 
of  light  and  learning  in  the  whole  intellectual  world  of  New 
England.  Here,  too,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  and  his  brothers 
often  came,  and  it  was  here  that  many  of  Emerson's  early 
poems  and  his  book  "Nature"  were  written.  In  this  house 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne  spent  the  first  four  years  of  his  married 
life  and  it  was  here  he  wrote  "Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse." 
Driving  back  to  Monument  Square,  we  were  shown  the  old 
Wright  Tavern.  The  First  Parish  Meeting  House  stands  next, 
built  in  1901  to  replace  the  old  building.  Here  Daniel  Bliss 
the  great-grandfather,  William  Emerson  the  grandfather,  and 
Ezra  Ripley  the  step-grandfather  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 
had  been  successively  the  ministers  of  the  parish.  A  few  rods 
beyond,  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  Lexington  road,  stands 
the  home  of  Emerson.  It  is  a  comfortable  looking  and  un- 
pretentious mansion,  of  the  architectural  style  of  the  early 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  partly  hidden  from  view  by  a 
group  of  pines.     The  house  and  his  study  are  just  as  he  left 
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them.     No  other  house  has  sheltered  so  many  of  the  world's 
literary  men. 

A  little  further  on,  on  the  left  side  of  the  road,  is  the 
"Orchard  House"  once  the  home  of  the  Alcotts,  and  the  birth- 
place of  the  Concord  School  of  Philosophy,  in  1879.  Later 
the  little  chapel  on  the  hillside,  somewhat  to  the  rear  of  the 
house,  was  built,  and  therein  the  later  sessions  of  the  school 
were  held.  The  "Wayside",  the  next  house  beyond,  is  per- 
haps better  known  as  the  residence  of  Hawthorne  for  the  last 
twelve  years  of  his  life  than  from  its  connection  with  the  Al- 
cotts who  lived  there  several  years  before  Hawthorne.  Haw- 
thorne built  the  square  tower  of  the  Wayside  and  from  his  . 
study  in  the  tower  sent  forth  his  latest  books.  Daniel  Lothrop, 
the  publisher,  was  a  later  owner  of  the  place  and  his  widow, 
who  as  Margaret  Sidney,  has  acquired  merited  fame  by  her 
charming  juvenile  books. 

We  then  drove  up  Main  street,  a  beautiful  wide  street. 
Just  before  reaching  Thoreau  street  we  passed  the  house  in 
which  Henry  D.  Thoreau  lived  for  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life. 
Afterwards  the  house  was  purchased  by  Louisa  Alcott  who 
lived  here  for  a  while.  Just  around  the  corner,  on  Thoreau 
street,  lives  Allen  French  author  of  "The  Colonials".  On  Elm 
street,  in  a  modest  house  on  the  edge  of  the  river,  lives  Frank 
B.  Sanborn,  biographer,  essayist,  social  scientist,  and  poet,  and 
in  his  house,  not  long  ago,  died  William  E.  Channing,  "the 
poets'  poet." 

As  we  drove  down  Main  street  again,  Mr.  Sanborn  him- 
self and  two  little  children,  descendents  of  the  Alcotts,  were 
pointed  out  to  us.  We  next  drove  to  Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery 
where  we  saw  the  grave  of  Emerson,  marked  by  a  large 
boulder  of  rose  quartz ;  that  of  Hawthorne,  surrounded  by  an 
arbor-viae  hedge;  those  of  the  Alcott  family  nearly  opposite 
the  Hawthorne  lot,  and  that  of  the  Thoreaus  almost  adjoining 
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Below,  on  the  hillside,  are  the  graves  of  the  Hoar  family, 
marked  by  a  structure  of  dark  granite.  In  this  cemetery  is  the 
grave  of  John  Jack,  the  negro,  whose  epitaph  is  the  most 
famous  epitaph  in  America: — 

God  wills  us  free,  man  wills  us  slaves, 
I  will  as  God  wills,  God's  will  be  done. 

In  Cambridge  the  first  place  of  interest  that  we  visited 
was  Harvard  and  in  connection  with  Harvard,  Agassiz 
Museum,  where  we  saw  some  wonderful  glass  flowers.  We 
walked  along  the  beautiful  Charles  river  and  passed  Long- 
fellow's home,  an  old  fashioned  colonial  house.  The  land  be- 
tween his  home  and  the  Charles  river,  which  he  loved  so  dearly, 
is  being  made  into  a  little  park  called  "Longfellow  Park." 
Not  far  from  Longfellow's  home  is  the  Washington  Elm  and 
the  Christ  Church  which  Washington  attended.  We  visited 
James  Russell  Lowell's  House.  It  is  a  large  square  house  of 
three  stories  with  a  flat  roof.  On  Sunday  we  attended  church 
at  the  Unitarian  Church  which  Longfellow  attended  and  later 
in  the  day  visited  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery. 

Several  days  later  we  visited  Salem,  Old  Naumkeag, 
noted  in  early  times  for  the  persecution  of  witches.  Here  we 
saw  the  house  in  which  Hawthorne  was  born  and  a  house  on 
the  third  floor  of  which,  he  and  his  mother  lived  a  little  later. 
We  saw  also  the  "House  of  Seven  Gables"  but  I  could  not 
count  seven  gables.  Not  far  from  here  was  the  Custom  House 
where  Hawthorne  began  to  write  his  "Scarlet  Letter." 

In  connection  with  witchcraft  we  saw  the  old  jail  where 
the  witches  were  held,  the  place  where  they  were  tried  and 
Roger  William's  house  known  as  the  Witch   House. 

I  thoroughly  enjoyed  my  visit  to  Boston  on  account  of 
the  many  places  of  literary  and  historical  interest. 

Reba  Yingling,  '10. 
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HILARIA. 


(Continued.) 

"Ah  Senor  Cunard !  I  didn't  expect  you,  you  are  so  soon ! 
Oh !  Senor  I  said  one  kiss  onlee,  yet  you  have  taken,  I  cannot 
count  so  many  in  English." 

Cunard  scarcely  heard  her.  His  ears  were  listening  for 
that  other  sound  of  stealthy  creeping. 

"Caramba!  Senor  Cunard,  so  early?  Your  servant  places 
himself  at  your  feet,"  said  a  smooth  voice  in  front  of  him. 
"Oh !  do  not  look  so  surprised,  it  is  only  I,  Jose  Phillapilo,  but 
Senor  when  you  are  through'  with  your — a — lesson  in  Spanish 
I  would  have  you  see  a  curio  I  have  here.     I  am  sure  you  are 
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anxious  to  see.  Maybe  you  cannot  wait  Senor  Cunard.  It 
can  only  be  seen  in  your  own  home,  so  take  it  there  muy 
pronto.  What  Senor!  You  would  give  me  your  pistol  in  ex- 
change. Oh  do  not  trouble,  Senorita  Hilaria  fears  pistols. 
You  leave  us !  I  am  sorry  Senor.  My  utmost  felicitations, 
Buenas  Dias." 

Cunard  turned  to  leave,  indeed  he  could  do  little  else  for 
Jose  stood  his  pistol  cocked  and  dangerously  near  Cunard's 
head,  but  he  had  only  gone  a  step  when  Hilaria  ran  to  him. 

"Oh !  Meester  Cunard  do  not  go.  Please  stay,  trulee  Jose 
will  go,  but  you,  you  stay.  I  will  sing,  dance,  I  will  even  kiss 
you  again  Senor  if  you  stay." 

But  Cunard  looking  back  saw  the  shining  pistol  of  of  Jose 
still  blinking  at  him. 

The  next  day  Pahwahrita  was  in  an  uproar.  Jose  Phil- 
lapilo  had  been  arrested  for  cattle  stealing,  arrested  by  the 
sheriff  and  six  men.  Jose  fought  like  a  wild  cat  but  what  can 
one  Mexican  do  against  six  Americans?  Now  Jose  was  dy- 
ing from  a  knife  wound  in  his  back  and  Hilaria  Yadetta,  his 
betrothed,  was  sitting  at  home  waiting  for  evening  and  the 
American.  She  would  see  no  one,  she  would  not  even  go  to 
visit  Jose  but  sat  always  silent  in  the  dark  little  room.  Pah- 
warita  talked  excitedly,  it  knew  she  had  declared  to  the 
American  that  she  loved  him.  Pahwarita  did  not  understand 
it,  did  not  care  to.  That  Hilaria  had  forsaken  Jose,  that  was 
enough.  The  whole  day  the  village  watched  the  house  of 
Yadetta,  but  Hilaria  did  not  appear,  then  Pahwarita  lighted  its 
candles  and  went  indoors.  As  soon  as  it  grew  dark  Hilaria 
came  forth.  With  quick  steps,  she  hurried  down  the  garden  to 
the  public  well.  Then  she  waited,  not  long,  for  soon  a  horse- 
man approached  her  in  the  darkness. 

"Hilaria,"  called  Cunard,  "did  you  receive  my  message. 
Jose  is  dead,  he  died  half  an  hour  ago,  now  Hilaria  mea — " 

Hilaria  did  not  look  at  him,  slowly  and  softly  she  spoke. 

"So  you  have  come  back.  Such  a  brave  man.  You  found 
Jose  easy  to  capture  maybe?  Since  you  had  six  men.  I  am  a 
girl  and  a  Mexican,  Senor,  not  so  large  or  strong  as  you  nor  so 
swift  as  Jose  but  I  do  not  need  six  men,  only  a  dagger,  to  kill 
you."     And  she  made  a  swift  lunge  at  the  dazed  man  with  a 
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dagger.    With  one  glance  at  the  man,  she  fled  down  the  white 
road  leading  to  the  mountains. 

Two  days  later  the  little  convent  in  the  mountains  had 
another  inmate.  The  nuns  did  not  question  her.  She  did  not 
confide  in  them  but  always  in  the  evening  when  it  came  time 
to  light  the  chapel  lights,  she  would  kneel  on  the  hard  floor  of 
the  cell  and  tell  her  beads  until  late  in  the  night.  Gick. 


"This  wras  the  noblest  Roman  of 
JULIUS  CAESAR  them  all." 

AN  APPRECIATION  Who    was?      Brutus?      Oh    no,' 

Caesar !  Julius  Caesar !  Shake- 
spease  has  underestimated  Julius  Caesar.  We  have 
only  to  look  at  the  condition  of  Rome  before  and  after  his 
career  to  appreciate  him  in  part.  Rome  was  on  the  decline. 
When  Caesar  gained  the  power  those  who  had  been  oppressed 
were  relieved ;  those  who  had  been  misgoverned  were  them- 
selves admitted  to  a  place  in  the  government.  Before  his 
career  the  barbarians  were  threatening  the  Roman  Empire ;  by 
his  conquests  he  saved  history  and  civilization  from  long 
obliteration.  He  was  not  a  tyrant  but  a  wise,  good  monarch ; 
there  are  no  stains  on  his  political  career.  He  always  acted 
with  a  noble  purpose  and  never  according  to  inclination ;  in 
every  act  of  Caesar's,  his  cool  sobriety,  his  consideration  of 
men,  and  his  magnanimity  are  manifest.  He  had  a  wonderful 
gift  of  intuition,  a  matchless  memory,  and  a  masterful  mind. 
Ciciro,  his  opponent,  said,  "He  had  genius,  understanding, 
memory,  taste,  reflection,  industry,  exactness."  Caesar  was 
gentle,  noble,  dignified,  loyal  to  his  friends,  lenient  with  his 
enemies.  He  was  ambitious ;  but  what  is  that  man  worth  who 
is  not?  Caesar's  ambition  was  a  broad-minded  desire  to  rule 
well  and  to  accomplish  his  great  work.  This  he  knew  he  had 
the  supreme  ability  to  do.  He  was  a  great  general,  a  great 
author,  a  great  statesman.  Shakespeare  has  made  a  hero  of 
Brutus  who  was  but  a  base  traitor  and  there  is  nothing  to  show 
that  he  was  in  the  least  moved  by  noble  patriotism.  Caesar's 
murder  was  imbecile  and  short-sighted.  Yes,  Caesar  was  "the 
noblest  Roman"  and  in  my  opinion  the  noblest  character  in  all 
history.  A.  A.  C. 
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SKETCHES 

My  dear  children  (now  don't  be  angry, 
ADVICE  TO  for  that  is  what  we  were  called  by  the  col- 
D.  H.  GIRLS  legiates  until  this  year,  so  of  course,  now 
when  we  have  the  chance  to  apply  it  to  some 
one  else,  we  are  not  going  to  let  the  opportunity  slip),  we,  hav- 
ing survived  four  strenuous  years  of  hard  work  in  Dilworth 
Hall,  feel  well  qualified  to  give  advice  to  less  fortunate  ones. 

In  the  first  place,  study  your  first  year  Latin;  then  if  you 
must  let  some  Latin  slide  let  it  be  the  last  three  years.  If  you 
don't  learn  Latin  the  first  year  (remember  we  speak  from  ex- 
perience) you  will  be  compelled  to  dig  the  last  three  years  and 
to  dig  hard.  Another  thing  about  Latin — it  is  a  good  idea  to 
use  the  text  editions  in  class,  and  then  when  examinations 
come  you  will  not  be  afraid  to  translate  from  a    clean  book. 

When  you  study  English,  write  all  the  themes,  that  are 
requested — and  keep  them.  They  will  be  a  great  help  to  you  in 
college,  where  three  themes  a  week  are  required.  Also  from 
this  practice  you  will  be  able  to  write  with  greater  fluency  and 
ease  about  almost  anything. 

Another  helpful,  if  not  necessary,  accomplishment  is  the 
art  of  bluffing.  Bluffing,  you  know,  is  allowed  in  all  classes 
but  history.  Bluffing  is  one  of  the  useful  things  in  college  life 
— almost  as  indispensable  as  a  chafing  dish.  Never  disgrace 
yourself  by  asking  the  meaning  or  repetition  of  big  words; 
learn  to  gulp  them  down  and  so  prepare  yourself  for  taking 
college  science  notes.  Speaking  of  notes,  learn  that  art  well 
so  that  you  will  be  able  to  make  a  legible  notebook  without 
troubling  your  neighbors. 

A  thing  to  be  avoided  is  cutting.  It  not  only  lowers  your 
marks  and  your  reputation  but  it  is  very  uncomfortable  to  have 
to  look  around  the  corner  to  see  if  a  member  of  the  Faculty  is 
hunting  you  up ;  while  all  this  time  you  might  have  been  in 
class,  looking  at  the  teacher  with  an  interested  face. 

It  might  be  timely  to  remark  that  it  is  a  good  plan  to  get 
into  the  habit  of  going  to  chapel,  for  it  will  not  only  ease  your 
conscience  but  give  less  trouble  to  the  Faculty.  And  do  culti- 
vate a  taste  for  singing  everything  that  is  put  before  you,  so 
that  you  may  be  qualified  to  enter  a  college  glee  club. 
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When  you  are  fourth  preps  and  have  a  class  den  don't 
talk  too  loud.  Also  when  you  have  a  class  play  don't  quote 
all  your  parts  to  others  who  aren't  interested  and  don't  care  to 
be  bored.  Have  feasts  every  day  during  that  interesting  time 
— it  will  put  you  in  a  more  cheerful  frame  of  mind  to  bear  the 
criticism  justly  belonging  to  you  when  you  begin  to  practice. 
And  for  the  business  manager  you  will  need  a  girl  who  can 
make  three  dollars  do  the  work  of  five.  Still  you  will  each  have 
to  pay  two  dollars  to  make  accounts  balance. 

Whatever  class  you're  in,  at  whatever  time,  "sit  up 
straight,  put  your  feet  on  the  floor,  and  don't  deface  the 
furniture."  Finally,  if  you  ever  get  higher  marks  than  you 
deserve,  just  remember  that  the  Faculty  have  better  judgment 
than  you,  and  don't  make  the  mistake  of  looking  surprised. 

Now  accept  this  good  advice  from 

"Two  Who  Know." 


Did  you  ever  sit  before  a  great  open  fire, 
BY  A  COUNTRY  with  no  other  light  than  that  of  the 
FIRESIDE  sputtering  red  flames?    All  around  dark 

shadows  lurk  in  the  corners,  ready  to 
spring  out  at  you  the  moment  the  fire  dies  down,  and  they 
shake  with  malicious  laughter  as  they  think  of  the  hour  when 
they  will  own  the  house. 

In  an  old  country  house  a  group  of  people  sit  around  the 
fire  on  Christmas  eve,  the  children  whispering  excitedly  and 
casting  half  fearful,  half  expectant  glances  up  the  wide  throated 
chimney,  their  elders  laughing  and  nodding  wisely  about  some- 
thing which  seemed  to  amuse  them. 

Early  in  the  evening  the  children  are  sent  to  bed  with  the 
admonition  to  go  to  sleep  right  away  or  "there  won't  be  a  thing 
for  you  in  the  morning." 

Then  a  grand  confusion  arises,  though  everything  is  done 
as  quietly  as  possible.  Strange  looking  packages  are  dragged 
from  their  hiding  places,  cumbersome  bundles  appear  from 
every  direction,  and  last  of  all  a  forest  king,  wearing  a  robe  of 
dark  green  trimmed  with  ermine  which  melts  in  the  heat  of  the 
fire    that  now    sends  its    flames  roaring    up  the    chimney  is 
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brought  from  the  cold  outdoors.  Such  a  suppressed  chuckling 
as  there  is  as  many  busy  hands  deck  him  with  gaudy  tinsel  and 
fairy  chains,  and  cover  him  with  shining  globes  that  seem  as 
fragile  and  beautiful  as  soap  bubbles.  Then  on  the  very  top 
is  put  a  little  old  man  dressed  in  warm  red  befitting  the  climate 
of  his  home,  and  covered  so  snugly  that  only  his  round  red 
face  and  sparkling  blue  eyes  may  be  seen.  All  this  completed 
every  one  creeps  quietly  to  bed. 

The  great  fire  sinks  down  to  the  blue  flames  that  chase 
each  other  up  and  down  the  charred  logs  and  finally  flickers  out, 
leaving  the  cold,  white  ashes  on  the  hearth.  The  Christmas 
tree  in  the  corner  glows  in  all  its  splendor,  and  the  little  old 
man  on  top  laughs  merrily  as  he  waits  for  the  first  rays  of 
light  and  the  children's  shout  of  delight. 

Margaret  E.   Detchon. 


In  what  a  whirlwind  of  snow  Old 
THE  BIOGRAPHY  Father  Time  ushered  in  little  "Year 
OF    1909  1910"  on  December  thirty-first.     Such 

a  cunning  baby  as  he  was  to  be  sure ! 
In  the  first  place  his  guardian,  Mr.  Sun  Shine,  showed  his 
exceedingly  good  judgment  in  selecing  Mrs.  South  Wind  and 
Miss  Clear  Night  as  his  godmothers.  From  the  former  he 
received  a  box  of  good  characteristics  with  the  suggestion  that 
they  be  used  on  all  occasions.  From  the  latter  a  large  assort- 
ment of  shining  stars. 

But  Sir  Moist  Weather  who  had  always  been  an  arch 
enemy  of  little  "09's"  father,  soon  took  a  hand  in  his  bringing 
up.  When  little  "  '09"  was  undergoing  a  siege  of  teething, 
under  Sir  Moist  Weather's  influence  he  wept  and  wailed  so 
much  that  a  flood  resulted.  These  tear  storms  excluded  the 
companionship  of  Uncle  Sun  so  much  that  he  invited  the 
Zephyrs,  Mrs.  South  Wind's  children,  to  visit  him.  He  soon 
budded  into  manhood  and  by  his  association  with  these  gentle 
girls,  became  an  agreeable,  thoughtful  man.  His  intimate 
friends  at  this  time  were  the  Misses  Balmy  Breezes  and  Mr. 
Full  Moon. 
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Toward  middle  age  he  became  acquainted  with  Jack 
Frost,  North  Wind's  son,  a  sprightly  youth,  who,  however, 
taught  "  '09"  a  very  bad  habit — smoking.  As  is  usual  with  men 
when  they  learn  a  bad  habit,  they  practice  it  constantly  and 
"Year  '09"  inflicted  dense  fogs  on  everyone  continually.  It  was 
hard  to  realize  that  "  '09"  was  now  almost  an  old  man.  Grad- 
ually his  hair  began  to  fall  out  as 

"Falling   leaves — 
Nature's  tears  for  days  that  are  dead." 

Sir  Moist  Weather's  cousin,  North  Wind,  who  had  also 
been  an  enemy  of  "  '09's"  at  this  time  made  a  compact  of 
peace  through  Jack  Frost's  exertions.  Of  course  such  an  old 
man  as  "  '09"  did  not  enjoy  cold  weather  so  he  warded  off 
North  Wind's  advance  as  long  as  possible.  Not  long  after  he 
received  a  petition  from  the  "Spirit  of  Yule"  begging  for  a 
snow  storm  for  Christmas  Day.  How  he  dreaded  cold  weather ! 
Now  feeble  he  feared  a  fatal  attack  of  pneumonia  as  a  result 
but  he  nobly  promised  it,  knowing  how  many  desired  it. 

After  all  he  has  treated  us  pretty  nicely,  for  didn't  he  have 
a  hard  position  to  fill.  He  has  tried  to  use  Mrs.  South  Wind's 
christening  gift  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge.  He  has  en- 
deavored to  keep  the  petty  disappointments  and  sorrows  from 
us.  Think  how  thoughtfully  he  has  planned  the  weather  to 
suit  us — and  don't  let  us  permit  him  to  die  without  one  thought 
of  appreciation  or  regret! 

Louise  Lytle  Kimball,  'n. 


"What  is  Indian  Summer?"  asked  little  Alice 
INDIAN  of  her  grandfather. 

SUMMER  Grandfather    stroked    his    beard     and    settled 

down  in  his  easy  chair  for  one  of  those  "cumfy" 
talks  that  he  and  Alice  often  had.  "A  long  time 
ago  the  Indians  lived  all  over  this  land.  And  as 
you  know,  the  Indians  loved  brilliant  colors.  So 
through  all  the  long  drowsy  summer  they  took  life  as  it 
came.     But  the  summer  ended,  the  frost  came  and  nipped  the 
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tender  leaves  and  made  them  red ;  those  that  were  not  so  tender 
turned  yellow.  Then  some  Jack  Frost  missed  and  they  kept 
their  green.  The  caterpillars  built  themselves  silken  houses 
in  which  they  curled  up  and  went  to  sleep.  The  shy  birds  flew 
south,  and  the  bolder  ones  were  kept  busy  preparing  for  a  long, 
cold  winter.  The  sun  didn't  seem  to  shine  as  brightly  either. 
The  Indian  shivered  and  felt  lonely  when  the  warmth  left  his 
wigwam.  But  one  morning  he  woke  up  and  found  the  sun 
shining  warm  and  bright  and  it  lighted  up  all  the  deep  reds, 
light  reds,  the  yellows,  the  dark  greens,  light  greens,  and  the 
browns;  it  made  the  sliken  house  of  Mr.  Caterpillar  shimmer 
and  shine  as  it  swayed  in  the  soft  breeze.  The  birds  seemed 
to  have  found  their  voices  in  the  night  and  were  singing  away 
as  if  they  never  could  have  such  a  chance  to  sing  again.  The 
frost  bitten  plants  took  courage  and  sent  out  a  few  more  blos- 
soms which  contrasted  beautifully  with  the  brown  on  the  edges 
of  the  leaves  around  them.  Then  the  Indian  brave  came  out 
of  his  wigwam,  looked  around  and  saw  all  these  new  beauties, 
and  felt  the  warm  sun  on  his  face,  he  went  back  to  the  wigwam 
called  out  his  squaw,  pappooses,  Indian  maids  and  youths,  and 
lifting  up  his  face  he  said,  'This  is  our  summer.  The  pale  face 
may  have  that  long  hot  one  that  is  gone,  but  this  shall  always 
to  the  Indian's  summer.' 

"And  so  my  little  Alice,  even  to  this  day  the  few  warm, 
beautiful  days,  that  come  after  our  first  cold  spell  in  the  fall,  are 
called  the  days  of  the  Indian  Summer." 

Hazel  Summers,  '12. 
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EDITORIAL. 


Now  that  the  new  year  is  here  and  we  have  come  back 
from  our  vacation  it  is  a  good  time  to  make  some  new  resolu- 
tions. Our  vacation  is  a  time  for  rest  and  not  for  too  much 
gayety.  If  we  spent  our  vacations  aright  we  should  have  come 
back  to  school  prepared  for  the  coming  exams  which  every  girl 
loves  so  well. 

We  should  be  at  school  at  eight  forty-five  and  not  one  min- 
ute later.  Girls,  don't  blame  the  cars  for  making  you  late  but 
tell  Miss  Brownlee  the  truth,  that  you  wanted  to  sleep  a  few 
minutes  longer,  or  you  couldn't  get  your  hair  to  pomp,  or  you 
couldn't  find  your  collarbutton,  or  a  button  came  off  your  waist 
and  such  a  time  as  you  had. 

Look  at  the  bulletin  board  before  you  go  to  chapel  and 
if  you  see  there  is  to  be  a  candy  or  sandwich  sale,  go  and  buy 
something,  and  be  sure  to  bring  your  money  with  you.  You 
know  that  is  the  most  important  part  of  a  sale.  Don't  charge 
the  Dilworthian.  Pay  for  it.  Be  sure  to  buy  one  every  time  it 
comes  out.  Give  the  Dilworthian  a  little  puff  to  your  friends 
and  may  be  they  will  buy  it.  Come  to  practice  basketball,  so 
that  each  class  may  have  a  good  team.  We  do  not  want  any 
other  school  to  excel  us  do  we?  Don't  forget  the  Glee  Club. 
You  know,  girls,  the  more  you  use  your  voices  the  sweeter 
they  become.  Don't  be  afraid  to  sing  in  the  Glee  Club,  but 
keep  your  voices  under  control  when  you  are  in  chapel  and  in 
the  halls  when  the  college  classes  are  having  recitations.  An- 
other thing,  girls,  keep  to  the  right  on  the  stairs  and  don't 
stop  to  talk,  but  keep  moving. 
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Three  cheers  for  Dilvvorth  Hall,  girls,  the  school  we  love 
the  best.  May  her  fame  and  name  always  be  praised.  Here 
are  two  good  mottos,  "Don't  Be  Stingy"  and  "Be  Ready  to 
Help."  I  think  if  we  remember  these  and  live  up  to  them 
everything  will  go  right  with  the  New  Year  1910.         A.  D. 


ALUMNA  NEWS. 

Miss  Elsie  Kress,  Dilworth  Hall  '06,  was  married  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Pringle,  of  Pittsburgh,  formerly  of  Kincardine-on- 
Forth,  Scotland,  at  the  home  of  the  bride's  parents  January 
eighteenth. 

Miss  Mary  Todd,  a  former  Dilworth  Hall  girl,  is  to  be 
married  to  Mr.  Raymond  Baker  Jenks,  of  Beechwood  Boule- 
vard, in  the  Bellefield  Presbyterian  Church,  January  twenty- 
sixth. 

Miss  Leah  Main  has  returned  from  her  trip  abroad  and  is 
now  living  in  Detroit. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Hatch  was  married  in  October  to  Mr. 
Graston  Merrill  at  her  home  in  Los  Angeles,  California.  They 
are  now  living  in  New  York  City. 

Miss  Juanita  Husband  visited  Miss  Elizabeth  Yagle  during 
the  holidays. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Margaret  Peck,  '08,  and  Mr.  William 
Theron  Wright  took  place  on  December  thirtieth.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wright  are  soon  to  go  to  housekeeping  in  their  own  new 
house  in  Concordia,  Kansas. 

Miss  Jane  Hill,  '09,  has  returned  from  North  East  to  spend 
the  winter  at  her  home. 

Miss  Marion  Euwer  came  back  to  see  some  of  her  old  P. 
C.  W.  and  D.  H.  friends  before  she  returned  to  National  Park 
Seminary. 

The  Misses  Ellen  and  Carrie  Longanecker  entertained  the 
Pittsburgh  Wellesley  girls  at  their  home  on  December  twenty- 
ninth. 

Miss  Helen  Scully  has  returned  home  from  a  long  visit  in 
New  York. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Pardee  visited  Mrs.  Arthur  Williamson 
(nee  Vera  Lewis)  at  her  home  in  Merion,  Pa. 

Miss  Ruth  Pepperday  enjoyed  her  first  college  recess  at 
her  home  in  Latrobe. 
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SOCIAL  SCHEDULE. 

On  Friday  night,  January  fourteenth,  the  college  Sopho- 
mores presented  "Princess  Chrysanthemum,"  a  Japanese 
Operetta.  The  leading  parts  were  taken  by  Miss  Martha 
Sands,  Miss  Florence  Bickel,  Miss  Maud  Demler,  Miss  Helen 
Grooms,  Miss  Martha  Kim,  Miss  Lillie  Lindsay  and  Miss  Edith- 
Chaddock,  all  of  whom  delighted  the  audience.  The  sprites 
and  fairies  were  charmingly  dainty  and  pretty.  The  costumes 
were  beautiful  imported  Japanese  costumes.  Altogether  the 
Sophomores  gave  a  delightful  entertainment. 

Madame  Graziana's  concert  on  December  third  was  a  de- 
cided success.  She  won  the  hearts  of  all  present  by  the  splen- 
did rendition  of  her  numbers  and  by  her  modest  and  pleasing 
manner.    Mr.  Von  Kunits'  number  was  also  highly  appreciated. 

During  the  holidays  Miss  Kerst  gave  two  readings  at 
Springfield,  Missouri.  She  is  to  read  Van  Dyke's  "The  House 
of  Rimmon"  before  the  Colloquium  Club  on  January  twenty- 
fourth  ;  and  "Enoch  Arden"  before  the  Men's  Guild  of  Trinity 
Church  on  January  twenty-fifth. 

On  January  twenty-ninth,  the  Associated  Collegiate 
Pauline  Harrington  will  give  a  recital  of  early  music.  This 
promises  to  be  a  most  interesting  and  unique  entertainment. 

On  January  twenty-second,  the  Associated  Collegiate 
Alumnae  will  entertain  the  girls  of  the  senior  classes  of  the 
high  schools  and  preparatory  schools  of  Pittsburgh  at  a  recep- 
tion in  Dilworth  Hall. 

February  fourth  is  the  date  for  the  regular  mid-year  re- 
ception.   February  eleventh,  is  the  day  for  the  valentine  party. 

March  eighteenth  is  Dilworth  Hall  Class  Day  when  the 
Fourth  Year  girls  will  present  their  class  play.  All  the  Dil- 
worth Hall  girls  look  forward  to  this  as  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting events  of  the  year. 

We  certainly  ought  to  be  proud  of  the  Juniors  and  Seniors ! 
On  Friday  evening,  December  tenth,  we  were  entertained  by 
them  in  two  little  plays  "Cranford"  and  "A  Song  at  the  Castle." 

February  tenth  will  be  observed  as  the  day  of  prayer  for 
colleges.  The  Reverend  Mr.  Allison,  of  Point  Breeze  Church, 
will  preach  the  sermon. 
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The  combined  Glee  Clubs  rendered  a  very  beautiful  selec- 
tion at  the  Christmas  Service.  The  Dilworth  Hall  Glee  Club 
has  resumed  rehearsals  under  the  direction  of  Madame  Gra- 
ziana  and  promises  good  work  for  the  future. 


THE  CHRISTMAS  DANCE. 

The  Dilworth  Hall  Christmas  Dance  was  given  on  Friday, 
December  the  seventeenth,  in  the  Assembly  Hall.  The  room 
was  decorated  with  Christmas  greens  and  pennants.  The 
orchestra  was  placed  on  the  platform  and  thus  more  floor  space 
was  given.  The  room  comfortably  accommodated  the  fifty 
couples.  The  refreshments  were  served  at  small  tables  in  the 
dining  room,  which  was  appropriately  decorated  with  holly  and 
ferns.  Much  to  our  disappointment  the  bell  was  rung  at  a 
quarter  to  twelve,  and  four  dances  had  to  be  omitted  but  every- 
one went  home  declaring  that  this  dance  was  the  best  ever 
given  in  Dilworth  Hall. 

Miss  Nell  Parrish  had  charge  of  the  dance.  The  chaperons 
were  Miss  Campbell,  Mrs.  Armstrong,  Mrs.  Foster,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Parrish,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eiler. 


Examinations  on  January  twenty-eighth  and  twenty-ninth. 
The  new  semester  begins  January  thirty-first. 
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Everybody  is  much  pleased  with  the  change  in  Miss  Camp- 
bell's class  room.  She  is  talking  of  rugs,  curtains  and  pennants 
for  it  now. 

Many  of  the  girls  received  pennants  and  banners  for 
Christmas  presents.  If  any  information  is  needed  where  to 
place  such  things  ask  M.  B.  and  L.  H. 

Miss  Marjorie  Bennett  spent  Saturday  and  Sunday,  Jan- 
uary eight  and  ninth,  at  the  Fort  Pitt  Hotel  with  her  father 
and  mother. 

"Dickens'  married  life  was  very  sad. 

He  had  nine  children  and  trouble  with  his  wife." 

(P.  S. — Anyone  who  sees  the  point  to  this  will  please 
notify  the  Editor  in  C.  because  she  has  become  thin  pondering 
over  it — and  oblige  G.  G. — Literary  Editor.) 

In  1850  Dickens  started  housekeeping  and  most  of  his  writ- 
ing were  published  in  cereals  (serials). 

Strange  to  say,  the  Third  Years  are  earnestly  hoping  that 
all  the  members  of  the  Faculty  will  be  busy  at  the  time  of  their 
Expression  examination. 

Miss  L. — Decline  an  enemy. 

Miss  H. — Why,  an  enemy  is  a  friend  that  you  hate. 

Mr.  M. — Miss  Krebbs,  please  explain  why — 

Miss  Fried— Oh  !  I  can,  Mr.  M. ! 

Mr.  M. — Your  name  isn't  Krebbs  and  perhaps  never  will 
be. 

Miss  Fried  (sotto  voice) — You  can't  always  sometimes 
tell. 

Will  any  Fourth  Year  Latin  student  answer  Miss  L.'s 
question,  "What  is  Cupid's  business?" 

The  Mandoline  Club  is  again  being  organized  under  the 
instruction  of  Miss  Hebrank  of  Wilkinsburg,  and  we  expect, 
will  prove  to  be  a  large  flourishing  club. 

It  is  now  considered  important  and  necessary  to  flourish 
a  "gravel"  at  class  and  society  meetings. 

Speaking  of  chafing  dishes — did  the  Sophomores  find  that 
"Stolen  sweets  are  bitter?"  Also — it  is  always  considered  wise 
to  dry  chafing  dishes  thoroughly  in  order  to  avoid  rust? 
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Now-a-days  we  rush  to  Chapel  with  more  eagerness  than 
usual  in  order  to  view  the  latest  coiffeurs. 

We  all  love  the  German  language — when  Madame  Gra- 
ziana  sings  it. 

The  Dilworthian  extends  its  heartiest  congratulations  to 
Mr.  Putnam  on  the  event  of  his  marriage,  December  twenty- 
eighth. 

Miss  Hazel  Hall  had  a  visit  from  her  mother  during  the 
past  week. 

We  are  glad  to  have  three  new  students  enrolled  this 
term. 

The  Misses  Mabel  and  Grace  Taggart  and  Miss  Helen 
Grove  spent  the  holiday  season  in  Philadelphia. 

Miss  Louise  Porter  paid  us  a  brief  visit  before  going  back 
to  school. 

Miss  Bessie  Lewis  on  her  return  home  for  the  holidays 
visited  Dilworth  Hall. 

"A  Bold  Robbery" — detective  story,  just  out,  by  Jane 
Roenigk. 

"The  Grey  Cat" — a  thrilling  short  story,  just  published  by 
Miss   Lovejoy,   Hazel   Hall,  and  Katharine   Milsom. 

Our  Y.  W.  C.  A.  has  furnished  a  room  in  the  new  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  building  on  Chatham  street. 

The  Dilworthian  extends  its  most  sincere  sympathy  to 
Miss  Green  in  her  bereavement  at  the  death  of  her  only 
brother. 

Just  listen  to  the  wedding  bells  ringing  for  Dilworth  Hall 
Alumnae!  And  we  know  something  we  can't  tell  about  an- 
nouncements soon  to  be  made.    Guess. 

The  latest  pickle  joke — digging  Bryan  out  of  the  barrel 
for  1912. 

Deaths  in  the  family  (copied  from  Fred's  poultry  book). 
Three  hen  chickens  died  as  follows : 
1  November  eighth,  1  November  twentieth,  1  December  third. 

Miss  Madeline  Rich  spent  the  Christmas  holidays  at  At- 
lantic City. 
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What  are  the  two  smallest  things  in  the  Bible?  The 
widow's  mite  and  the  wicked  flee. 

Dr.  Lindsay  has  thoughtfully  prepared  a  sled  track  for 
the  house  girls. 

An  interesting  subject  for  debate  among  the  Third  Years 
before  Christmas  was  whether  or  not  Dilworth  Hall  needed  the 
college  girls  at  their  dance  to  show  the  latest  styles  and  the  - 
correct  thing  in  manners. 

Ask  H.  T.  how  long  a  well  regulated  death  requires.  Ac- 
cording to  her  the  English  all  waited  until  the  end  of  King  Wil- 
liam's death  to  select  his  successor! 

Who  says  Santa  Claus  isn't  a  kind  old  gentleman? 

The  snow !  the  beautiful  snow !  Ask  the  Dilworth  Hall 
girls  if  they  are  enjoying  it? 

Miss  Mary  Gray,  of  Coschocton,  Ohio,  visited  Miss  Mar- 
jorie  Bennett,  of  Cambridge,  Ohio,  for  a  few  days  in  the  Christ- 
mas vacation. 

The  Dilworth  Hall  girls  must  have  laid  to  heart  Doctor 
Lindsay's  good  advice  about  how  to  spend  the  holidays  for 
everyone  of  the  housegirls  has  come  back  to  school  well  and 
ready  for  work. 

Who  said  some  of  the  Third  Floor  girls  could  take  a  joke? 
It  is  whispered  that  they  have  been  much  annoyed  by  "rats." 

The  College  Freshmen  have  not  outgrown  the  childish 
habit  of  writing  letters  to  Santa  Claus. 

Mrs.  Horner  and  Mrs.  GofT,  of  Crafton,  entertained  at  a 
dance  on  Monday  evening,  December  twenty-seventh.  Dil- 
worth Hall  was  well  represented  by  an  attractive  "bunch  of 
girls"  (judging  from  the  number  of  "cases"). 

Who  is  the  time-worn,  broken-backed,  wounded  veteran? 
M.  G.  of  D.  H. 

Apply  to  Jane  Roenigk  for  the  latest  mode  of  hair-dressing. 

The  only  grinds  of  the  fourth  floor  are  Noeline  H.  and 
Frances  Thompson ! 

I  wonder  what  the  attraction  at  the  other  end  of  the  line  is 
for  Phoebe  Knight! 
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Ask  Lucille  Horner  why  Mrs.  Drais  refuses  to  send  any 
more  onion  sandwishes  to  the  fourth  floor. 

Margurite  Wertenbach  does  not  seem  to  know  which  is 
her  right  or  her  left  hand. 

The  Misses  Hambly  entertained  at  their  home  during  the 
holidays,  dancing  was  the  amusement  of  the  evening. 

Ethel  Williams'  latest  color  is  "Brown". 

The  two  Mary  Grays  are  having  quite  a  time  with  their 
mail  and  telephone  calls. 

Mrs.  Drais  compares  herself  to 
"The  old  woman  who  lives  in  a  shoe 
She  has  so  many  children  she  doesn't  know  what  to  do." 
There  are  eighty-eight  in  the  dining  room  now.     Several 
of  the  day  girls  have  come  to  join  our  family. 

THE  FATE  OF  THE  MATE. 


A  sailor  mate,  went  out  to  skate, 

Upon  a  shining  pond; 
The  ice  was  thin  and  soon  broke  in, 

And  the  little  man  got  drowned. 

An  excited  mate,  to  see  the  fate, 

Came  out  upon  the  pond; 
He  saw  the  hole,  tho't  was  made  by  a  mole; 

And  second  mate  was  calmed. 

Back  to  the  ship,  he  went  with  a  skip, 

His  story  to  relate; 
He  brought  the  crew  for  all  to  view, 

The  last  of  their  sailor  mate. 

Lucy  Michael,  'io. 
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AT  THE  PLAY. 


To  the  theater  I  went  one  bright,  cold  day, 
To  see  a  very  funny  thrilling  play ; 
But  sad  to  say,  in  front  of  me  sat 
A  lady  with  a  most  outrageous  hat. 

And  when  the  hat  she  did  remove,  Oh  my ! 
The  braids  and  curls  and  puffs  that  I  did  spy. 
The  only  glimpse  I  had  of  the  stage  and  the  play 
Was  when  she  moved  her  head  the  other  way. 

Sara  M.  Young,  '13. 

FOURTH  YEAR  PARTY. 


In  November  Miss  Kerst  gave  a  party  for  the  Fourth  Year 
girls.  Each  girl  wore  her  "hobby"  and  carried  her  "aversion." 
Decorations  and  refreshments  were  carried  out  in  gold  and 
green,  the  class  colors.  About  a  week  before  the  party  each 
girl  was  given  the  name  of  another  girl  on  whom  she  should 
compose  a  limerick  to  bring  with  her.  Some  of  the  cleverest 
are  the  followmg: 

To  Florence  Moody — 

There  was  a  young  lady  named  Florence 
Who  held  French  verbs  in  abhorrence; 
One  day  she  did  flunk, 
Madame  said  she  was  punk; 
And  so  she  wept  torrents  and  torrents. 

J.  P.  M. 

To  Lilian  West— 

I  have  a  school  friend  named  West, 

Of  school  friends  she's  one  of  the  best. 

The  soup  that  she  brought, 

Was  heated  up  hot, 

And  eaten  by  all  the  rest. 

F.  M. 
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To  Mary  Foster— 

A  young  lady  named  Foster  one  day 
Was  merrily  heard  once  to  say, 

"I've  many  strings  to  my  bow — 
The  girls  love  me  so. 
For  I  am  the  one  man  in  the  play." 
E.  M.  S. 
To  Gertrude  Petty- 
There  was  a  young  lady  named  Gert, 
Who  really  was  quite  a  flirt. 
She  always  won  fame 
When  she  went  to  the  game 
By  watching  Tech  roll  in  the  dirt. 

To  Nell  Parrish— 

There  was  a  young  lardy  named  Nell 
Whose  train  was  exceeding  swell. 
Some  say  it  caused  much  strife, 
But  'twas  the  joy  of  her  life, 
Why  care?  since  it  fits  her  so  well. 

E.  J.  R. 


EXCHANGES. 


"The  Lawrenceville  Literary  Magazine"  contains  some 
very  attractive  illustrations.  We  certainly  agree  with  its  opin- 
ion about  advertisements. 

An  appreciation  of  "The  Faerie  Queene"  in  "The  Scroll" 
is  well  written.    "The  Scroll"  manifests  a  lot  of  school  spirit. 

Ego  Sum  Qui  Sum. 


"Queer,"  you  may  say ;  or  "Odd,"  Good,  be  it  so. 
Original  my  path  is  trod ;  'tis  better  so. 
What  if  my  fancy  lead  me  divers  ways, 
'Tis  naught,  for  I,  believe  me,  seek  no  praise. 
No  praise  can  make  or  mar  me.    One  alone 
Controls  me.    Thus,  I  dream  my  weird  alone. 
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Quixotic?    Well,  perhaps  I  am.    What  then? 
Quixote  was  worth  a  score  of  wiser  men. 
Fantastic'ly  he  followed  Fancy's  call 
Regardless  of  the  harm  that  might  befall. 
Fancying  he  saw  in  windmills  giants  drear, 
Straightway  he  charged  upon  them  without  fear 

And  I,  if  opportunity  should  chance, 

Would  'gainst  my  fancied  windmills  couch  a  lance. 

For  know  that,  though  their  sails  might  whirl  me  round, 

And  dash  me  stunned  and  breathless,  to  the  ground, 

There's  chance  that,  bursting  through  restraining  bars, 

They'd  bear  me  upward — even  to  the  stars! 

—The  Franklin. 
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APRIL. 

The  days  drift  by 

As  changeful  as  an  opal's  heart, 

Now  glittering  and  brilliant, 

With  winter's  last  white  menace; 

Now  silv'ry  soft  and  beseeching, 

With  tender  green  and  distant  blue ; 

A  pearly  haze,  a  velvet  rain, 

A  bursting  promise  of  pink  bloom, 

A  blush  of  old  Earth's  withered  cheek, 

It  flashes  through  the  bare  tree  tops. 

Margaret  E.  Detchon,  ; 


THE  DIARY  OF  AN  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  BELLE. 


Wednesday,  March  n,  1710. 

I  was  awakened  by  Narcissus,  jumping  on  my  bed,  tact- 
less brute !  he  tried  to  lick  the  complexion  cream  from  my  face. 
That  ever  useful  Hester,  rescued  me.  Hester  was  especially 
stupid  this  morning,  she  left  my  newest  boots  with  the  red 
heels  on  the  floor  and  when  I  arose,  I  saw  Narcissus  had  been 
chewing  them,  sacre!  I  must  get  rid  of  that  dog!  I  took  my 
bath,  the  water  was  a  bit  too  cold  for  me,  but  faith !  one  must 
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be  in  fashion  (for  doesn't  the  Queen    take  cold  beauty  baths 
now!)  but  if  I  were  a  queen,  I  wouldn't  torture  my  subjects 
with  such  fads. 
Saturday,  May  23,  1710. 

Sir  Percy  Honeycombe  sent  me  a  note,  begging  me  to 
go  to  Hampton  Court  with  him  tomorrow,  he  also  requested 
me  to  wear  that  charming  bonnet  I  wore  the  last  time  he.  saw 
me. 

Mon  Dieu!  I  think  he  loves  me,  but  I  take  no  chances,  so 
I'll  go  because  his  devotion  seems  less  ardent  since  that  saucy 
Lady  Psyche  Castlewood  has  come  to  court,  flaunting  her  fine 
French  gowns,  and  that  gorgeous  fan  presented  her  by  the 
Duchess  de  Tallyrand.  I  began  my  afternoon  toilet  at  about 
half  past  twelve  but  was  interrupted  by  a  visit  from  Nancy 
O'Neil,  who  told  me  the  queen,  had  dismissed  her  with  the 
greatest  ill-humor  that  morning  for  misplacing  one  of  her 
favorite  curls ;  so  her  hair  is  false !  well  I  supposed  as  much, 
but  parbleu  Nancy  will  lose  her  pretty  head  if  her  grace  should 
hear  of  her  telling  tales  out  of  the  royal  boudoir. 
Sunday,  May  24,  1710. 

I  breakfasted  with  papa,  I  very  seldom  do  such  a  thing 
because  his  scolding  at  my  extravagance  always  spoils  my 
appetite.     Men  are  so  unreasonable! 

I  cried  a  little  because  he  refused  to  let  me  have  one  of 
those  newest  snuff  boxes  the  queen  has  affected  lately;  but  I 
soon  ceased  when  Hester  told  me  my  tears  were  fading  my 
complexion. 

Sir  Percy  came  soon,  and  after  a  few  extra  touches  to 
my  toilet  and  my  complexion  we  went  by  boat  to  Hampton 
Court. 

Tuesday,  July  5,  17x0. 

That  most  gallant  Sir  Percy,  for  the  fourteenth  time,  pro- 
posed to  me.      Methinks,  I  have  nothing  to  fear  from  Lady 
Psyche,  forsooth !    if  I  were    not  set    on  being  a    duchess  I 
would  consent  to  be  the  Lady  Honeycombe. 
Monday,  October  2,  1710. 

While  walking  through  the  gardens  today,  I  met  Mistress 
Nell  Craven,  who  bid  me  to  the  Fox  Hunt  at  Craven,  next 
week.     Yes,  and  the  little  minx  remarked  how  horribly  fat 
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I  was  getting,  in  the  sweetest  of  tones,  faith !  I  do  wish  folks 
were   less   frank. 

I  had  tea  at  the  Inn,  and  on  my  way  home  it  began  to 
rain,   and  my  curls  threatened  to  come  out,   a  thing  which 
made  me  cross  all  the  rest  of  the  day. 
Friday,  December  24,  1710. 

I  spent  the  day  at  home  and  began  to  dress  for  the  Court 
Ball,  very  early  and  arrayed  in  my  corn  colored  brocade  and 
lace  I  awaited  the  Duke,  who  was  late — the  brute,  three 
whole  minutes !  but  I'll  have  my  revenge.  The  Ball  opened 
and  everything  was  lovely.  The  queen  was  especially  gracious 
to  me,  also  the  Duke  was  less  grumpy  than  usual  and  I  have 
high  hopes  of  being  a  Duchess  yet. 

Mary  Jane  Semple  McKnight,  D.  H.,  'il. 


FROM  THE  ^NEID. 


(With  Apologies  to  Vergil.) 
The  ships  sailed  o'er  the  deep,  and  when  no  land 
Was  seen,  just  sky  and  sea  on  every  hand, 
Then  high  above  my  head  a  black  cloud  came, 
And  roughening  the  waves  brought  night  and  rain ; 
And  then  the  night  obscured  the  daylight  view; 
Between  torn  clouds  fires  flashed  in  lurid  hue. 
We  lose  our  course,  among  strange  seas  we  stray ; 
And  Palinurus  can't  tell  night  from  day. 
Three  dark  and  gloomy  days,  as  many  nights, 
We  wander  on  the  sea  and  without  lights; 
Dark  misty  nights  quite  free  from  starry  sheen, 
When  first  upon  the  fourth  day  land  was  seen, 
And  smoke  rolls  up  and  mountains  soon  appear. 
The  sails  are  furled,  we  strive  the  land  to  near; 
The  sailors  struggling  to  the  oars  arise, 
Sweep  o'er  the  sea  and  toss  foam  to  the  skies. 
Mildred  Eiler,  '10. 
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I  wandered  disconsolately  about  the  streets.  The  day 
seemed  suddenly  gloomy  and  bitter  cold.  The  happy  spirit  of 
the  Christmas  shoppers  found  none  of  its  happiness  in  me. 

I  had  failed,  failed  in  what  seemed  to  be  my  last  chance 
of  holding  my  position  on  the  ''Press".  I  thought  of  the  con- 
fidence with  which  I  had  started  out  that  morning,  assigned  to 
write  up  an  interview  that  would  be  interesting  to  the  public. 
"That's  easy,"  I  thought.  But  it  was  not  easy.  The  peo- 
ple I  sought  to  interview  either  wouldn't  see  me  at  all  or 
would  shut  up  like  oysters  as  soon  as  they  found  out  they  were 
being  "interviewed",  for  I  had  not  reached  that  state  of  pro- 
ficiency where  I  could  interview  a  person  without  his  know- 
ing it. 

I  had  been  taken  on  trial  and  the  time  of  my  probation 
was  nearly  up.  I  felt  that  if  this  assignment  didn't  amount 
to  something  I  should  be  without  a  position  and  my  career  as 
a  journalist  would  be  ended. 

Was  it  for  this  I  had  given  up  home  and  family?  Wras  it 
for  this,  to  go  half  hungry  and  live  in  a  six  by  nine  bed  room, 
that  I  had  left  abundance?  Last  of  all,  but  not  least,  was  it 
for  this,  this  seeking  fame,  through  the  hard  channel  of 
journalism,  was  it  for  this  I  had  given  up  Tom  Eggerly  and — 
happiness?  Now,  more  clearly  than  ever  before,  I  knew  my 
real  feelings  towards  Tom.  He  had  just  laughed  at  me  when 
I  said  I  longed  for  a  newspaper  career.  That  laugh  made  me 
determine  that  I  would  show  him.  He  had  taken  me  too 
much   for  granted,   anyway. 

So  the  next  week  found  me  in  one  of  our  large  cities, 
plodding  away  at  small  news  items  on  the  "Press".  The 
"Press" !  How  I  loathed  the  very  name.  The  incessant  click- 
ing of  typewriters,  ringing  of  telephone  bells  and  the  clatter  of 
the  presses  had  gotten  on  my  nerves.     I  hated  them. 

Even  the  Christmas  finery  in  the  store  windows  made  me 
envious.  I  looked  down  at  my  shabby  suit,  the  best  I  could 
afford,  and  longed  for  money  to  buy  decent  clothes.  I  wanted 
everything  I  saw,  but  one  great  desire  eclipsed  all  others,  I 
wanted  Tom. 
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Finally  I  could  stand  it  no  longer  so  I  hurried  to  my  room, 
wrote  my  resignation  to  the  "Press"  and  mailed  it.  The  click 
of  the  mail  box  sealed  my  fate.  I  was  going  to  my  home  and 
to  Tom. 

I  was  eagerly  packing  my  few  belonging  when  the  land- 
lady knocked  on  my  door. 

"A  gentleman  to  see  you,  Miss,"  she  announced.  "He 
says  he  must  see  you.    No,  ma'am.    He  didn't  give  no  name." 

She  left  the  room  and  I,  angry  at  the  interruption,  went 
down  to  the  parlor.  The  nameless  gentleman  stood  by  the 
fire-place.    He  turned  as  I  entered. 

"Tom!" 

"Polly!" 

The  "landlady"  backed  precipitantly  away  from  the  por- 
tieres, but  I  didn't  care.    I  was  going  home  and  I  had  Tom.    ti 

Florence  B.   Moodey,  'io. 


SKETCHES 


It  was  dusk,  near  the  last  of  April.  On  a  shabby 
ELSA'S  window-seat,  in    an  upstairs   room    of  an    old 

MOTHER  boarding-house,  a  little  girl  sat,  and  looked 
mournfully  out  into  the  darkening  streets.  The 
light  from  the  fire  shone  on  her  soft  brown  curls,  and  slanting 
over  a  piano  in  the  corner  of  the  room,  outlined  softly  the  pic- 
ture of  a  sweet  little  woman  with  hair  like  the  child's  at  the 
window. 

The  door  from  the  hall  opened  softly,  and  a  tall  man 
with  a  violin  case  under  his  arm  came  in.  The  child  turned, 
startled,  then  a  joyous  light  came  into  her  eyes  as  she  sprang 
quickly    into    her    father's    arms. 

"So,  my  little  one,  what  have  you  been  doing  by  your- 
self all  day?"  The  big  man  sat  down  in  an  easy  chair  and 
pulled  the  child  to  him.  This  was  their  time  for  confidences. 
They  told  each  other  all  that  had  happened  during  the  day, 
or  talked  of  the  little  mother  whom  they  had  not  seen  for 
over  a  year.  The  three  had  started  for  America  nearly  two 
years  before,  but  the  steamship  in  which  they  had  embarked  so 
happily  had  caught  fire  in  mid-ocean.     In  the  confusion,  they 
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had  become  separated  and  a  day  later  the  father  and  his  child, 
almost  starved,  were  picked  up  by  a  passing-  vessel,  with  some 
of  the  other  unfortunates.  Nothing  had  been  heard  of  the 
child's  mother  although  her  husband  haunted  the  steamship 
offices  and  used  all  his  available  money  to  find  her. 

"I  shall  be  at  home  early  today,  Elsa,"  said  her  father  the 
next  morning,  "and  then  we  shall  go  for  a  walk.  How  would- 
you  like  that?" 

"Oh,  father!"  was  all  the  child  said,  but  her  eyes  were 
large  and  bright  with  happiness.  That  afternoon  Elsa  sat  by 
the  window  and  waited.  The  shadows  grew  longer  and  longer 
but  her  father  did  not  come.  Fear  seized  her,  and  she  was 
about  to  go  out  to  try  to  find  him,  but  just  then  two  people 
crossed  the  street  and  came  into  the  boarding-house.  Elsa 
gasped,  one  was  father  but  who  could  the  other  be?  She 
went  to  the  head  of  the  stairs  and  peered  anxiously  down. 
They  were  coming  in.  Yes,  it  was  father,  and — "Mother," 
cried  Elsa  running  down  the  stairs  into  the  little  woman's 
open  arms.  Helen  Schoeneck,  '13. 


One  evening  I  sat  at  my  desk  busy  with  my  les- 
A  FAIRY  sons.  Just  as  the  clock  struck  eleven  I  heard 
TALE  the  murmuring  of  voices  just  outside  my  door. 

Looking  up  I  saw  four  tiny  elves.  As  I  turned 
around  the  spokesman  who  was  Mr.  A.  History  said,  "We 
have  come  to  introduce  ourselves.  Probably,  you  have  heard 
of  us  before,  but  you  may  not  be  very  well  acquainted  with 
us."  My  history  was  lying  open  on  my  desk  at  a  map  of 
ancient  Greece.  Like  a  flash  he  sprang  up  on  the  book  and 
began  pointing  out  many  large  cities  and  telling  interesting 
tales  about  them. 

Next  came  little  Miss  English.  She  asked  me  to  come 
with  her  on  a  little  journey  and  she  led  me  through  pleasant 
meadows  where  the  prettiest  wild  flowers  grew.  We  waded 
across  a  cool,  clear  brook  and  into  a  quaint  old  mountain 
village.  Then  she  told  me  that  all  these  things  had  been 
shown  to  her  by  poets  whom  she  loved  to  listen  to  and  read 
about. 
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Mr.  Algebra  said  that  he  had  come  to  ask  me  if  I  couldn't 
please  be  careful  of  some  of  his  children.  He  said  some  of  his 
little  exponents  went  astray  and  could  not  be  found  for  some 
time  and  that  it  worried  him  terribly  to  hear  the  plus  and 
minus  signs  quarreling. 

Mr.  Latin  said,  "My  lady,  I  have  come  to  tell  you  that  it 
grieves  me  sadly  to  have  those  who  are  just  beginning  the 
study  of  Latin,  forget  to  mark  my  long  vowels.  I  am  sure 
that  they  feel  slighted  when  they  are  forgotten." 

Then  these  little  strangers  vanished  and  I  realized  that 
some  of  my  work  remained  to  be  done,  but  being  very  drowsy 
I  went  to  bed.  Helen  McClelland,  '13. 


A  budget  is  a  measure  drawn  up  for  the  purpose 
THE  of  raising  money,  to  provide  for  the  expenses  of 

BUDGET       the  country. 

The  chancellor  of  Exchequer  composes  it,  and 
taxes  articles  which  he  thinks  best. 

Mr.  Lloyd-George  composed  an  excellent  budget  in  1909. 
He  taxed  mostly  the  luxuries  of  the  rich. 

The  chief  things  he  taxed  were :  land  (not  agricultural) 
but  sporting,  spirits,  whiskey,  brandy,  etc.,  tobacco,  motor 
cars,  petrol,  and  death  duties. 

So  you  see  he  taxed  the  right  articles.  He  had  many 
expenses  to  face  such  as :  old  age  pensions,  labor  exchange, 
unemployment,  insurance,  education  and  many  more  things. 

The  House  of  Commons  passed  it  by  a  large  majority. 

The  House  of  Lords  (called  the  upper  chamber)  accepted 
a  first  reading  and  threw  it  out  at  second  reading. 

This  caused  a  general  election ;  the  government  is  winning 
and  very  likely  the  budget  will  pass.  C.  Ward. 

(DOWN  WrITH  THE  LORDS.) 

This  clear,  concise  explanation  of  The  Budget  was  written 
as  a  school  exercise  by  a  twelve-year-old  English  boy. 

The  Dilworthian  is  thankful  to  Lillian  West  for  allowing 
us  to  print  it. 
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It  is  a  quiet  evening  in  the  bottom  of  the  Canyon, 
UP  THE  the  shadows  are  lengthening  and  a  purple  haze 
CANYON  hangs  lovingly  over  the  delicately  rainbow- 
tinted  peaks  in  the  distance.  Everything  seems 
hushed.  Nothing  can  be  heard  to  mar  the  stillness  except  the 
hum  of  insects  in  the  grass  and  perhaps  the  twitter  of  some 
bird  that  is  not  settled  comfortably  for  the  night,  or,  as  the* 
last  rays  of  the  sun  vanish  and  night  closes  in,  the  distant  hoot 
of  an  owl  or  the  faint  halloo  of  some  pack-train  driver  far  up 
the  trail  is  heard. 

The  burros  on  which  we  are  to  ascend  are  lassoed,  and 
with  much  resistance  on  their  part,  are  saddled,  as  they  are 
sleepy  and  do  not  wish  to  leave  their  mates  in  the  coral. 

We  now  start  up  the  narrow  trail  which  winds  back  and 
forth,  tier  above  tier,  up  the  steep  side  of  the  canyon.  Dark- 
ness is  everywhere  and  we  let  the  donkeys,  that  know  the  trail 
much  better  than  we  do,  pick  their  own  way.  As  we  look  up 
we  see  the  moon  rising  over  the  fir  trees  on  the  rim  of  the 
canyon.  Its  light  makes  the  huge  over-hanging  cliffs,  the 
projecting  moss-covered  rocks,  and  the  scrub  pines  cast  weird 
shadows.  We  start,  as  we  see  what  appears  to  be  a  crouching 
animal  overheard  but  as  we  draw  close  find  it  to  be  only  a  rock. 
The  halloo  of  a  pack-train  driver  sounds  near  and  we  answer 
and  urge  our  beasts  on  to  a  wider  part  of  the  trail  where  we 
may  wait  till  the  donkeys  pass  us,  then  we  plod  along  steadily 
as  before.  The  hooting  of  the  owls,  the  hum  of  the  insects 
and  the  fascinating  moon,  all  transport  us  into  a  dreamy  realm 
from  which  we  are  not  aroused  until  we  hear  the  sleepy  voice 
of  a  driver  calling  to  us,  "Turn  Fletcher  and  Ike  into  this  pen," 
and  we  know  that  we  have  reached  the  top. 

Eunice  Graham,  'io. 


The  Chartiers  creek,  which  slowly 
THE  CHARTIERS  winds  its  way  from  left  to  right,  finally 
CREEK  joins  the  Ohio  river.     The  bed  of  the 

creek  is  a  solid  rock  and  is  very  dan- 
gerous in  some  places,  especially  in  one  place,  which  is  known 
as  the  "Fall  Hole,"  this  is  some  sixty  feet  deep,  and  the  under 
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current  is  so  strong  that  few  people  who  go  in  swimming 
there,  come  out  alive.  After  heavy  rains  its  banks  frequently 
overflow,  flooding  the  towns  of  Carnegie  and  Heidelburg. 

Some  }^ears  ago  this  creek  was  very  beautiful.  The  fish 
were  so  plentiful  that  many  a  lone  fisherman  enjoyed  a  day's 
sport.  For  miles  its  banks  were  lined  with  lovely  trees  whose 
shade  tempted  many  a  one  to  stop  and  rest. 

But  about  twenty-five  years  ago  a  large  tank  containing 
crude  oil  gave  way  and  the  contents  flowed  into  the  creek. 
Some  one  carelessly  set  it  afire  and  the  whole  creek  was  a 
mass  of  flame  flowing  down  towards  the  Ohio  river,  burning 
bridges,  houses,  trees  and  even  destroying  the  fish  in  the 
water. 

But  now  it  is  very  different,  the  creek  has  changed  its 
course  considerably ;  the  hanks  are  bare  and  the  water  is  very 
yellow  and  muddy.  Olive  Myrtle  Daub,  '13. 


This  wonderful  room  is  used  only  on  very 
A  COUNTRY  rare  occasions  such  as  Christmas,  New 
PARLOR  Years  and  Thanksgiving  when  all  the  rela- 

tions come  to  make  a  visit.  The  furniture 
is  in  one  position  year  in  and  year  out.  The  room  never  seems 
cozy  and  comfortable.  The  bookcase  contains  a  few  choice 
books  of  olden  time  such  as  Josephus,  Pilgrim's  Progress, 
History  of  the  World,  Plutarch's  Lives  and  Favorite  Poems. 
The  children  have  to  be  on  their  best  behavior,  and  have  very 
clean  hands,  to  look  at  these  books.  Above  the  high  mantle 
hangs  a  large  mirror  with  a  gilt  frame,  while  on  the  mantle  are 
a  few  ornaments,  a  tall  vase  filled  with  dried  grass,  a  design  of 
wax  flowers  covered  with  a  glass  shade,  and  an  old  wooden 
clock  which  is  seldom  wound.  In  the  center  of  the  room  stands 
a  round  marble-topped  table,  which  serves  to  hold  two  albums 
bound  in  leather,  containing  portraits  of  members  of  the  family 
and  of  friends.  The  first  picture  in  one  of  these  represents  four 
generations  of  the  family  to  whom  these  albums  belong. 
Hanging  on  the  wall  are  a  few  old-fashioned  pictures,  a 
chromo  of  flowers,  the  marriage  certificate  and  a  few  mottos. 
A  pretty  rag  carpet  and  an  organ  complete  the  furnishing  of 
the  room.  Alice  Dinker,  '13. 
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DILWORTH  HALL  THIRD. 


When  we,  these  days,  to  chapel  go, 
We  stare  and  stare  and  stare, 
At  D.  H.  3  all  in  a  row, 
Each  in  her  stiff-backed  chair. 

We  really  think  those  girls  are  mad, 
They  have  the  wildest  schemes! 
Smoked-glasses  first  became  their  fad — 
Their  sight  had  failed,  it  seems. 

And  next  we  saw  each  dainty  maid, 
Display  an  orange  bow; 
The  bows  were  of  the  deepest  shade, 
And  were  arranged  just  so. 

But  last  of  all,  those  crazy  girls, 
Decide  to  wear  bright  green, 
And  bound  with  that  their  braids  and  curls, 
In  every  place  were  seen. 

And  yet  I  say,  though  rather  queer 
In  fashions  more  than  one, 
Those  girls  are  mostly  very  dear, 
And  must  have  lots  of  fun. 

Marion  W.  Cummins,  'n. 


THE  PLAY. 


"The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth"  was  given  in  the  Chapel  of 
Dilworth  Hall  on  Friday  and  Saturday  evenings,  March  eigh- 
teenth and  nineteenth  by  the  graduating  class  of  Dilworth 
Hall.    The  cast  was  as  follows : 

John  Perrybingle  (a  carrier) Adeline  Arnold  Colebrook 

Mr.  Tackleton  (a  toy  maker) .  .  .  .Elizabeth  Jeannette  Roenigk 

Caleb  Plummer  (his  man) Mildred  Grace  Eiler 

Old  Gentleman Mary  Elizabeth  Foster 

Dot's  Father Reba  Erdine  Yingling 
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Dot Ethel   Armstrong 

Bertha  (a  blind  girl) Lenna  Alice  Wood 

Mrs.  Fielding Eunice  Beram  Graham 

Mary  Fielding Nell  Parrish 

Tilly  Slowboy Anna  Margaret  Fried 

Dot's  Mother Mary  Gourley  Gray 

Spirit  of  the  Cricket Grace  Winifred  Garland 

Neighbors Elsa  Mary  Steiner 

Margaret  Mullen  Connelly 

Characters  in  Tableau — Vivant. 

John  Perrybingle Margaret  Mullen  Connelly 

Dot Elsa  Mary  Steiner 

Tilly  Slowboy Anna  Margaret  Fried 

Household  Spirits — Hattie  Marie  Weiler,  Mary  Bryce  Shaw, 
Gertrude  Elizabeth  Goedel,  Lillian  Margaret  Krebs,  Mildred 
Margaret  McWilliams,  Edna  Florence  Stoebener,  Jean  Prim- 
rose Millar,  Florence  Basset  Moody,  Lillian  Gray  West,  Eliza- 
beth Howell  Crouse,  Ethel  May  Williams,  Florence  Bessie 
Rothschild. 

Before  the  Scenes. 

Absorbed  with  interest  the  audience  watched  the  plot 
thicken  and  unfold — with  what  skill  and  ability  it  was  done! 
And  when  the  curtain  dropped  the  girls  in  the  audience  could 
hardly  believe  that  the  players  had  been  only  their  own  school- 
mates, the  girls  of  1910,  for  who  had  felt  the  personality  of 
the  girls  themselves  in  the  characters  of  John  Perrybingle 
Tackleton,  Caleb  Plummer  or  the  Old  Gentleman?  There  was 
some  acting  there,  I  tell  you.  Their  friends  rubbed  their  dazed 
eyes  before  they  could  realize  that  the  matronly  little  Dot,  the 
-ever-smiling  Tillie,  the  sweet  blind  Bertha,  the  charming  May 
Fielding,  and  her  foolish  mother  were  only  Dilworth  Hall  girls. 
With  her  usual,  or  rather  unusual,  ability  Miss  Kerst  had 
trained  them  until  they  played  their  parts  true  to  life.  The 
Household  Sprites  provided  color  and  motion.  Altogether,  it 
was  a  splendid  play;  the  Class  of  1910  have  reason  to  feel 
proud  of  themselves. 
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Behind  the  Scenes. 

It  was  almost  time  for  the  curtain  to  rise  on  the  night 
of  the  class  play.  In  the  wings  were  seen  the  various  stars 
saying  over  for  the  last  time  parts  of  their  speeches.  "Oh,  here 
you  are,  are  you?  Wait  a  bit  and  I'll  take  you  home."  This 
from  the  villian.  "Your  daughter,  my  good  friend?  Niece? 
Indeed — surely  very  young!"  The  old  gentleman  was  de- 
termined to  say  right  the  part  he  nearly  alwa}^s  said  wrong 
in  rehearsals.  On  the  stage  everything  was  bustle  and  con- 
fusion and  Miss  Kerst  was  giving  the  last  instructions ;  "All 
speak  as  loud  as  you  can" :  "Tell  John  to  bring  the  dog  in  with 
him  when  he  enters."  "Ethel  be  sure  and  bustle  around  like 
the  busy  housewife  you  are  supposed  to  be."  "Yes,  Anna,  act 
as  funny  as  you  like  but  don't  spoil  the  important  speeches." 
"Now,everybody  get  off  the  stage  and  keep  quiet  in  the  wings." 
The  curtain  parted  and  the  class  play  was  on.  For  a  while, 
behind  the  scenes,  everything  was  so  quiet  you  might  have 
heard  a  pin  drop.  But  towards  the  end  of  the  act  a  great 
deal  of  excitement  was  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  lamp  was 
not  lighted  to  make  the  shadow.  More  excitement  because 
the  shadow  couldn't  be  made  and  everyone  shouted :  "There 
are  too  many  lights  on  back  here  and  the  shadow  can't  be 
seen!"  So  we  had  to  drop  the  curtain  without  the  shadow. 
The  second  act  was  the  most  enjoyable  because  there  were 
refreshments.  All  the  ginger  ale,  fruit  and  sandwiches  that 
was  handed  out  were  immediately  consumed  by  the  "hungry" 
actors  who  did  not  enter  in  the  scene.  Especially  did  the 
household  sprites  eat  their  portion ;  you  could  never  have 
told  they  were  supposed  to  be  fairies  had  you  seen  them  eat- 
ing. In  the  third  act  Caleb  and  Tillie  besides  being  fine  on 
the  stage  "made  the  hits  of  the  evening"  behind  the  scenes. 
So  many  other  things  happened  it  would  be  hard  to  tell  about 
them,  but  altogether,  it  was  a  happy  class  which  had  such 
fun  "behind  the  scenes."  By  a  Fairy. 
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THE  GIRLS  OF  1910. 


Her  form  is  small,  her  eyes  are  brown,  her  hair  is  soft  and  dark, 
She  takes  the  leading  parts  in  plays  and  singeth  like  a  lark. 

? 

And  here  is  to  our  new  girl,  a  nice  girl  we  all  love, 
We  give  her  a  hearty  welcome  into  dear  1910. 

? 
Her  hair  is  smooth  and  black,  her  cheeks  are  rosy  red, 
She  always  says,  "I  thought  I'd  die"  and  yet  she's  far  from 
dead. 

? 

You  never  hear  her  speak  in  haste,  her  voice  is  always  sweet, 
She  is  a  very  good  student  and  is  very  prim  and  neat. 

? 
Her  voice  is  ever  singing,  a  voice  that's  very  fair, 
That  song  called  "Pay  your  class  dues"  borne  on  the  fresh, 
pure,  air. 

? 

No  one  can  manage  business  as  this  loved  girlie  can, 
And  as  for  making  love  in  plays — she  does  it  like  a  man. 

? 
"Her  hair  grows  brown  and  curly  when  her  hat  is  taken  off", 
And  behind  the  scenes — (Can't  find  a  rhyme) 

? 
She  illustrates  our  blackboard  with  images  quite  true 
Draws  pictures  of  us  all  and — well — she's  a  picture,  too. 

? 
A  rising  young  musician  who  plays  at  every  affair ; 
If  she  isn't  studying  Latin  she's  fusing  about  her  hair. 

? 
"That  ever  I  should  have  lived  to  see" — such  great  dramatic 

art, 
Soon  behind  the  footlight  she'll  take  a  leading  part. 

? 
Her  sayings  are  quite  droll,  this  little  merry  fay, 
We  couldn't  do  without  her  for  she  keeps  us  always  gay. 
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She's  slender,  tall  and  graceful  with  brown  and  curly  hair, 
Her  English  compositions  and  herself  are  equally  fair. 

? 

Her  hair  is  black,  her  hands  are  small,  her  form  is  trim  and 

neat, 
Her  voice  is  like  a  nightingale's,  so  soft,  and  very  sweet. 

? 

There  is  a  little  lady  with  name  so  short  and  cute, 
Whom  nothing  but  "going  home"  can  just  exactly  suit. 

? 

Give  her  square  root,  her  fractions  give  her  problems  great 

and  small  ; 
Give  her  ratio  and  porportion  she  can  solve  it  all. 

p 

There  is  a  little  fairy  with  golden  hair  you  know, 
Who  thinks  she  is  in  heaven  if  she  just  has  a  beau. 

? 

She  talks  of  him,  she  sings  of  him,  she  really  loves  no  other; 
His  picture's  in  her  locket — her  little  baby  brother. 

? 

Her  eyes  are  blue,  her  hair  is  light,  her  step  is  like  a  fairy, 
And  everybody  loves  her,  our  little  secretary. 

? 

She  loves  her  Algebra,  her  Latin,  and  mostly  her  own  way,. 
But  she  also  loves  her  German  for  she  takes  it  twice  a  day. 

? 

She,  our  popular  member,  rules  the  class  with  might; 
Her  very  word  is  law — uoh  what  a  nice  large  night." 

? 

She  knows  her  English  perfectly  as  last  year  she  knew  her 

French, 
She  knows  of  all  the  arteries  the  wherefore,  how,  and  whence. 

? 

She's  very  tall  and  graceful  and  very  fair  of  face, 
But  she  forgets  to  study  and  fore'er,  "loses  the  place." 

? 
She's  very  small  and  very  dark,  of  hair  she's  quite  a  bunch ; 
Each  day  she  devours  German  while  she  devours  her  lunch. 
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She's  never,  never  sad  but  always,  always  gay ; 

She  speaks  Irish  or  talks  negro  whene're  we  have  a  play. 

? 
She's  dearly  loved  by  all  the  girls,  her  opinions  always  sought ; 
When  she's  in  Botany  she  says  am  I  in  heaven  or  not? 

? 
Latin  is  her  hobby,  work  gives  her  the  blues; 
She  comes  from  a  well  known  family,  famous  for  its  shoes! 

? 
And  here  is  to  our  baby,  a  brilliant  little  girl, 
Who  really  looks  bewitching  when  she  has  a  little  curl. 

? 
She  brings  most  lovely  eatables  to  cook  in  the  chafing  dish ; 
She  knows  the  tastes  of  all  the  girls  and  gratifies  each  wish. 

? 
Her  eyes  are  large  and  blue,  her  favorite  color  is  brown; 
She's  always,  always  laughing  and  never  wears  a  frown. 

? 
We  all  love 
Who  is  the 


our  dear,  our  auburn  haired  lass, 
best  natured  in  our  whole  class. 


Her  hair  is  black,  she's  slender,  graceful  too ; 
The  boys  call  her  attractive  and  she  is  'tis  very  true. 

A.  A.  C,  '10. 
(Hint  to  stupids — The  names  are  in  alphabetical  order) 
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On  St.  Patrick's  Day,  every  table  in  the  dining  room  had 
a  party,  green,  of  course,  was  the  predominating  color  in  the 
decorations.  The  hour  after  dinner  was  spent  in  South"  Hall, 
where  both  College  and  Dilworth  Hall  girls  had  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  Madame  Graziani  sing  several  appropriate  songs. 
The  delightful  program  closed  with  "We're  the  P.  C.  W. 
girls,"  in  which  all  joined  heartily. 

What  means  the  "wearin'  "  of  the  orange? 

At  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  meeting,  March  the  eighth,  Dr.  Mo- 
Ewan  gave  the  girls  a  very  interesting  talk  on  "Personal  Re- 
sponsibility." 

Young  lady  in  Third  Year  Latin  class  asked,  when  the 
class  was  reading  "The  Citizenship  of  Archias,"  "Is  that  not 
the  Hendiadys?" 

Second  Young  Lady— "No,  it  is  Archias." 

The  Third  Years  wanted  to  be  contrary  to  the  green  so 
they  wore  orange  on  St.  Patrick's  day.  Don't  tell  them,  but 
they  were  just  a  week  ahead  of  time. 

Noeline  Hickson,  the  champion  tennis  player  of  Dilworth 
Hall,  is  very  anxious  for  the  tennis  season  to  begin. 

Dilworth  Hall  First  girls  were  very  proud  to  carry  the 
lovely  banner  which  Miss  Kathan  gave  them  at  their  first 
victory  in  basket  ball. 
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A  great  celebration !  the  gym  floor  has  been  washed. 

Something  serious  will  happen.  M.  B.  has  stayed  here  at 
school  for  four  successive  Sundays. 

The  Fourth  Floor  girls  are  very  glad  to  have  Hattie 
Weiler  added  to  their  number,  and  hope  she  will  stay  the 
rest  of  the   year  with   them. 

On  March  eleventh  Sara  Young  went  to  her  cousin,  Helen 
Thompson's  home,  and  stayed  over  Sunday.  Sara  will  tell 
you  the  rest. 

Ask  Mrs.  A.  why  the  girls,  after  they  had  been  very  kindly 
shown  through  Ward's  Bakery,  all  sat  at  the  tables  and  waited 
patiently. 

Dilworth  Hall  First  had  a  candy  and  sandwich  sale  re- 
cently. They  made  about  ten  dollars  cash,  not  counting  the. 
charges.     It  takes  D.  H.  First  to  do  things  right. 

A  petition  was  put  in  by  some  of  the  girls  for  our  vacation 
to  begin  a  week  earlier.  No  special  reasons  were  given,  per- 
haps because  the  boys'  schools  close  then.  On  account  of  its 
being  a  catalogue  date  it  could  not  be  changed. 

Mrs.  Bennett  visited  her  daughter,  Marjorie,  over  Sunday, 
the  week  of  the  house  girls'  trip  to  Ward's  Bakery. 

Some  of  the  day  girls  are  becoming  extravagant.  They 
have  ice  cream  and  cake  for  their  lunches. 

A  series  of  debates  has  been  going  on  in  the  dining  room. 
J.  M.  R.  is  chief  speaker. 

'  Several  of  our  house  girls  have  been  taking  all  kinds  of 
exercise  and  diet  to  reduce  their  weight.  One  of  them  boasts 
that  she  has  already  lost  two  pounds. 

If  you  want  to  know  how  to  give  enthusiastic  yells,  ask 
the  P.  C.  W.  girls  who  went  to  Ward's  Bakery. 

I  don't  advise  any  girl  to  tell  when  her  birthday  is.  Ask 
Jean  Cohran  why. 

Miss  C. — "Who  is  your  authority  on  the  life  of  Bunyan, 
Miss  Y?" 

Miss  Y. — "A  book  in  the  library  called  from  'Bun  to  Col." 

Who  ever  saw  a  more  popular  place  than  the  telephone, 
after  dinner? 

Ask  S.  Y.  why  she  watches  the  mail  so  closely. 
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Everybody  has  hard  work  thinking  np  appropriate  verses 
for  the  memory  books. 

The  girls  had  better  watch  Mary  Gray  now,  for  they  will 
soon  see  less  of  her. 

Will  some  one  try  to  get  it  out  of  M.  R.  what  "ye  Smears* 
means? 

Gold  and  Blue. 
Of  all  prep,  schools  in  Pittsburgh  town 

Our  Dilworth  Hall  has  most  renown ; 
The  girls  are  all  sincere  and  true, 

And  justly  proud  of  Gold  and  Blue. 

S.  M.  Y.,  '13. 
A  mouse  from  Marguerite's  room  did  stray 

To  the  next  rooms  to  have  some  play. 
Along  came  Miss  Meloy  that  day, 

And  asked  if  Marge's  mouse  was  out  to  play. 

M.  W.,  '13. 
The  Second    Year  girls    are  exhibiting  a    beautiful  new 
banner  of  red  and  gold. 

The  girls  all  await  impatiently  for  the  sensational  head- 
lines of  the  Kittanning  Leader.  If  any  one  would  like  to  see 
it  in  the  future,  apply  to  Katherine  Milson,  chief  agent. 

The  Second  Year  German  class  has  begun  a  new  story 
entitled,  Der  Fluch  der  Schonheit,  (The  curse  of  beauty). 
Many  girls  would  risk  it. 

Six  persons  came  in  a  bunch  to  the  play.  An  usher  hurry- 
ing up  to  them  asked,  "Are  you  parents?" 

"Yes,"  was  the  answer,  "we  are  parents  of  Miss  So-and- 
So." 

"Gracious,"  thought  the  perplexed  usher,  "how  many  par- 
ents has  she?" 

At  the  play  a  young  and  pretty  usher  was  heard  to  ask  a 
young  gentleman:  ''Would  you  like  to  show  me  to  a  seat?" 
The  disgrace  she  brought  on  the  Third  Year  class !  ! 
On  February  ninth  Dilworth  Hall  II  was  most  pleasantly 
entertained  by  Miss  Campbell,  the  honorary  member  of  the 
class.  Misses  Helen  Thompson  and  Harriet  Haskell  assisted 
Miss  Campbell  in  receiving.  A  very  pleasant  and  amusing 
feature  was  the  making  of  each  one's  "Ideal  Man."     Music 
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was  furnished  by  two  of  the  members  of  the  class,  Misses 
Hzael  Hall  and  Elspeth  Prichard.  Dainty  refreshments  were 
served  in  the  reception  room,  which  was  prettily  decorated 
in  the  colors  of  the  class. 

Miss  Coolidge  entertained  the  house  girls  at  a  very  pretty 
afternoon  tea  in  February.  Her  rooms  were  decorated  with 
red  candles  and  red  carnations  and  she  served  just  the  very 
things  a  hungry  school  girl  likes  in  the  afternoon.  Miss  Jean- 
nette  Roenigk,  the  house  president,  helped  to  receive  and  Miss 
Crandell  and  Miss  Hazel  Hall  gave  of  their  musical  talent  to 
entertain  the  guests. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  March  twenty-third,  we  had  a 
rare  musical  treat.  A  young  Belgian,  who  has  been  living  in 
Rochester,  Pa.,  and  studying  with  Senor  Ferrati  of  Beaver, 
gave  a  short  piano  recital.  He  played  with  unusual  brilliance, 
and  spirit.  To  say  that  the  girls  enjoyed  his  playing  would 
not  do  justice  to  their  breathless  attention  and  stormy  ap- 
plause. 


Teacher — What    three    words   are    most   often    used   in 
school? 

Pupil — I  don't  know. 
Teacher — Correct. 


Money  talks,  but  a  poor  man  never  keeps  it  long  enough 
to  know  what  it  saps. 
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Miss  A — What  building  has  the  most  stories  of  any  in 
Pittsburgh  ? 

Miss  C. — The  Carnegie  Library. 

A  teacher,  after  patiently  defining  words  in  a  spelling 
lesson  gave  the  word  "gruesome"  from  among  them  to  be 
put  into  a  sentence,  with  this  result  from  the  brightest  little 
girl  in  the  class:  "I  cannot  wear  my  last  summer's  dress  be- 
cause I  grew  some." 

There  are  meters  of  time, 
And  meters  of  tone; 
But  the  best  way  to  meter 
Is  to  meter  (meet  her)  alone. 

S.  M.  Y.,  '13. 

Sophmore — "There  certainly  is  some  class  to  you." 
Freshman — "Oh!  yes.     I  am  first  class." 

The  Riddle  o£  the  Sphinx. 

What  is  that  which  in  the  morning  walks  on  four  legs, 
walks  on  two  legs  at  noon,  and  in  the  evening  walks  on  three? 

Answer — Man.  In  infancy  he  creeps  on  all  fours,  in  man- 
hood he  walks  erect,  and  in  old  age  he  is  obliged  to  use  a 
staff. 

An  examination  in  the  public  schools. 
Teacher,  to  pupil — "In  which  of  his  battles  was  Gustavus 
Adolphus  killed?" 

Pupil  (after  reflection) — "I  think  it  was  in  his  last  battle." 

When  is  a  ship  romantically  in  love  and  when  foolishly 
in  love? 

Romantically — when  attached  to  a  buoy.  Foolishly — when 
anchored  after  a  swell. 

"My  friend,"  said  a  solemn  man,  ''have  you  ever  done 
aught  to  make  the  community  in  which  you  live,  the  better  for 
your  living  in  it?" 
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"I  have  done  much,  sir,"  replied  the  other  humbly,  "to 
purify  the  homes  of  my  fellow-beings." 

"Ah !"  continued  the  solemn  man  with  a  pleased  look, 
"you  distribute  tracts  ?" 

"No,  I  clean  carpets." 

She  met  him  in  the  darkened  hall 

At  twilight  when  he  came  to  call, 
He  said,  "My  dear,  I've  brought  red  roses." 

A  start,  a  gasp,  a  muffled  sigh, 
And  then  at  last  we  heard  her  cry, 

"Oh,  Jack,  how  very  cold  your  nose  is." 

J.  C,  '13- 

Teacher — Show  the  use  of  the  word  shrugged  in  a  sent- 
ence. 

Pupil — The  dog  "shrugged"  its  tail  and  ran  away. 

Why  do  the  Spaniards  want  Admiral  Dewey's  picture 
on  their  postage  stamps? 

Answer — Because  it's  the  only  way  they  can  lick  him. 

Reveries  of  a  Bachelor. 

He  saw  them  in  the  firelight's  glow 
His  sweethearts  of  the  former  days, 
First  Rose  the  flirting  chorus  girl, 
Then  Maggie  with  her  charming  ways, 
Next  Ann,  the  pretty  sly  coquette, 
Then  Maud  in  college  cap  and  gown, 
As  thus  he  sat,  the  soft  twilight, 
Its  mantel  gray  threw  o'er  the  town. 

M.  P.,  'II. 

The  reason  why  these  lines  appear 
Is  because  there  was  a  fear, 
That  without  their  hidden  plot 
This  would  be  a  vacant  spot. 

D.  S.,  '13- 
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There  was  a  man  named  Firth, 

Who  was  born  on  the  day  of  his  birth; 

He  was  married,  they  say, 

On  his  wife's  wedding  day, 

And  died  on  his  last  day  on  earth. 

H.  D.,  '13. 
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CLASS   SONG. 


Dilworth  Hall  we  love  you  and  our  parting  gives  us  pain ; 
Dilworth  Hall,  we'll  miss  you,  when  the  Autumn  comes  again ; 
On  your  life's  long  journey  may  there  no  misfortune  fall — 
Farewell  then  dear  old  school — farewell  Dilworth  Hall. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  CLASS  OF  1910 


The  history  of  the  famous  class  of  1910  is  most  interesting 
because  the  girls  themselves  are  interesting  and  because  in  the 
lour  years  we  have  studied  at  Dilworth  Hall  we  have  made  a 
record  for  intelligence  and  industry. 

Our  first  year  at  Dilworth  Hall  was  very  uneventful,  per- 
haps because  we  were  busy  getting  acquainted  or  spending  our 
time  learning  "amo,"  "amas,"  "amat."  We  were  but  children 
then,  with  short  frocks  and  big  ribbons  on  our  hair.  In  Sep- 
tember we  were  called  together  by  Mrs.  Armstrong  for  our 
first  class  meeting.  Here  we  elected  our  honorary  member, 
Miss  Few,  and  our  class  officers.     In  later  class  meetings  we 
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had  hot  discussions  trying  to  decide  whether  we  should  have 
class  rings  or  class  pins;  but  as  we  could  not  decide,  the  ques- 
tion was  left  over  to  the  following  year. 

The  second  year  we  were  all  happy  to  return  to  our 
beloved  classmates ;  and  we  felt  very  important  because  we 
were  no  longer  first  years.  We  had  work  before  us  and  so  we 
started  in  bravely  and  won  the  admiration  of  all  the  teachers, 
by  our  wonderful  progress.  We  were  entertained  by  our  hon- 
orary member  at  a  Salamagundi  party.  The  question  as  to 
rings  or  pins  was  not  yet  decided,  nor  could  it  be,  so  it  was  put 
off  until  the  third  year. 

The  third  year  was  a  happy  year  although  we  did  our 
hardest  work  that  year.  It  was  in  our  third  year  that  our  dra- 
matic talent  was  first  shown  in  the  play  "The  Two  Rebels." 
At  the  close  of  the  year  we  were  entertained  by  Miss  Mont- 
gomery and  Miss  Few  at  a  baby  party  where  we  had  much 
fun.  That  year  we  first  began  to  pay  class  dues  which 
amounted  to  the  large  sum  of  ten  cents.  Poor  Mildred,  how 
she  used  to  sing  out,  "Pay  your  class  dues,  girls."  Finally, 
the  great  question  as  to  whether  we  should  have  rings  or  pins 
was  decided  in  favor  of  the  rings.  Late  in  the  year  we  enter- 
tained the  fourth  year  girls  at  a  luncheon  at  the  Rittenhouse. 

The  fourth  year  was  the  best  of  all,  for  then  we  had  the 
privilege  of  the  Den.  Oh,  you  den !  How  many  teachers  came 
and  knocked  at  the  door  and  told  us  that  they  could  not  hear 
themselves  think! 

At  the  first  of  the  year  it  was  necessary  to  elect  a  new 
honorary  member  for  Cupid  had  snatched  away  our  Miss 
Few,  so  Miss  Kerst  was  unanimously  elected  as  our  honor- 
ary member.  She  showed  her  interest  in  our  class  by  her  pa- 
tient coaching  for  our  two  plays,  "After  the  Game,"  and  "The 
Cricket  on  the  Hearth,"  both  of  which  were  very  successful 
and  showed  the  wonderful  talent  of  some  of  our  class  mem- 
bers. In  November,  Miss  Kerst  gave  us  a  party,  to  which 
each  of  us  wore  her  hobby  and  carried  her  aversion.  As  our 
fourth  year  draws  to  a  close  we  are  happy  and  yet  sad,  for  we 
know  that  we  must  part.  Now  we  number  thirty-one.  Dur- 
ing our  four  years  we  have  lost  twenty  from  our  number. 
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We  are  no  longer  children  with  short  dresses  and  ribbons, 
but  dignified  young  ladies.  Let  us  not  forget  each  other  nor 
the  teachers  and  the  school  we  love  so  well,  after  we  part.  Let 
us  always  remember  fair  Adeline  who  was  first  in  studies  and 
first  in  fun.    But  who  will  be  the  first  to  win  the  spoon? 

Anna  Fried,  '10. 


CLASS  POEM 


Before  I  begin,  I  would  like  to  assert 

That  this  poem  is  falsehood,  therefore  don't  feel  hurt, 

If,  in  hunting  about  for  a  word  which  will  rhyme, 

Your  name's  taken  vainly ;  'twill  happen  at  times. 

Now  let  me  begin  in  the  regular  order 

To  mark  off  each  girl,  see  I  will  not  seek  farther, 

For  A  shows  me  Adeline  for  a  beginner 

Tho'  faith !  I'm  not  prepared  to  cope  with  the  sinner. 

But  one  thing  about  her  I  can  recommend 

When  you're  starving  and  thirsting,  she's  fine  for  a  friend. 

Her  choice  in  sweet  peas  and  roses  and  such  things, 

With  devotion  to  German  is  really  quite  touching. 

Now  Anna  Fried  take  your  place  in  the  line. 

Great  Scott !  Anna  dear,  there  is  nothing  I  find 

To  say  of  our  Tillie  who  starred  in  the  play, 

So  you  I'll  pass  by  until  some  distant  day. 

Come,  Doris,  I'll  tell  you  how  I  can  cheer  you 

Take  a  seat  in  the  grand  stand,  put  Hans  Wagner  near  you; 

And  all  you  would  need  to  be  perfectly  happy, 

Would  be  a  fast  game  with  a  score  that  is  snappy. 

Demure  little  Ethel,  we  all  know  she  can 

Without  any  trouble,  take  charge  of  the  Van; 

But  don't  dare  to  complain  of  a  pain  in  your  back 

For  as  sure  as  you  do,  she'll  prescribe  Vitalac. 

Forth  comes  Ethel  Williams,  I  can  just  hear  the  sighs 

What  lovely  long  lashes  and  beautiful  eyes  ! 

Oh,  Eunice !  your  curls  which  make  you  prominent  here, 

As  well  as  your  giggle,  we  all  love  and  fear. 
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Estelle,  with  eyes  as  bright  as  your  own 

Of  trouble  will  have  mighty  little  or  none. 

Edna  you're  quiet  and  sweet  and  composed ; 

Yet  light,  too,  a  fairy  as  every  one  knows. 

Elizabeth  Crouse,  come  confess  to  your  friend, 

You  haven't  done  Latin  since  goodness  knows  when. 

How  is  it,  fair  maiden,  when  you  go  to  recite, 

Your  Latin  translation  is  smooth  and  alright? 

Elsa,  you  sinner,  it's  no  use  to  hide, 

A  maiden  more  slender  might  have  tried ; 

Confess  miss,  who  hides  like  an  ostrich  at  bay 

Thinks  that,  safe  in  the  cupboard,  she's  hidden  away, 

If  only  her  head  is  tucked  safe  out  of  sight? 

She  forgets  there  is  more  and  will  think  she's  alright. 

Next  comes  Flo  Moody,  and  oh !  don't  forget 

That  on  getting  the  spoon,  Flo  has  her  heart  set. 

Here,  Gertrude  Goddell,  come  down  from  the  table, 

That  mouse  wouldn't  eat  you,  e'en  tho'  he  were  able, 

If  it  really  were  not  so  risque  and  so  shocking, 

I  would  say  that  the  mouse  is  afraid  of  your  stocking. 

Now  for  the  favorite  of  us  all, 

Beloved  and  sought  for  is  this  girlie  small, 

Her  hobby  is  ball,  she's  an  all  around  sport, 

In  gym  she's  a  peach  and  a  star  on  the  court. 

So  here's  three  cheers  for  Hattie ;  and  now  I  must  pass, 

Tho'  I  might  tell  more  virtues  if  time  would  but  last. 

Now  comes  our  girlie  with  the  golden  brown  hair, 

Pretty  and  witty  and  wondrously  fair, 

Quiet?    Oh,  yes — hear  that  noise  in  the  den? 

It's  only  our  Jean,  she  is  quiet — but  when? 

Bow  low,  Mr.  Tackleton,  your  turn  has  not  gone ; 

Stand  forth,  in  your  costume,  malicious  and  calm ; 

Your  acting  is  fine,  but  each  one  of  us  knows, 

What  a  different  girl,  when  not  dressed  in  man's  clothes. 

Now  Mildred  McWilliams,  your  turn  is  the  next; 

You  are  one  I  can  count  on  will  never  looked  vexed, 

If  I  rumple  your  feathers  by  some  chance  remark ; 

You're  a  girl  always  ready  for  all  kinds  of  a  lark. 

H'm!  here's  Mildred  Eiler,  girls,  where  shall  I  start? 
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In  everything  going  she  holds  such  a  part, 

How  about  that  comb  concert  or  about  the  time  when, 

You  were  found  accidentally  locked  in  the  den? 

Or  maybe  you  have  not  forgotten  the  times 

When  for  memory  books  you  were  searching  for  rhymes; 

Or  the  dozen  ink  bottles  you  tipped  on  the  floor, 

Or  the  joss  sticks  or  half  of  the  things  I  omit; 

I  must  pass  to  the  next  it  is  time  that  I  quit ; 

All  hail !  Mary  Foster,  with  hat  pins  galore, 

I  said,  I  wouldn't  mention  his  name  not  before 

All  this  crowd  of  strangers  nor  the  place  where  he  goes, 

Maybe  Boston  Tech,  but  I'm  sure  no  one  knows. 

Mary  Gray,  but  I'm  glad  that  I've  come  to  your  name 

I  wouldn't  pass  by  you,  indeed !  'twere  a  shame ; 

For  I  couldn't,  unless  I  would  squeeze  myself  flat, 

And  as  it  is,  Mary,  I  haven't  much  fat. 

Tho'  you  may  not  have  a  pet  hobby  to  show, 

You,  yourself,  are  our  hobby ;  with  us  you're  the  go. 

I  wonder  if  I  may  presume  to  address 

In  frivolous  tones,  our  learned  Presidentess? 

Madame  President,  you  have  given  me  the  floor ; 

But  mart  and  the  market  are  yours  as  before. 

Students  of  birds,  do  not  call  me  a  fakir, 

For  of  natural   history,   I'm  not  the  maker, 

But  this  much  I  know,  of  a  naturalist's  lore. 

The  wren  is  called  Phoebe  bird,  so  much  from  the  store 

Of  bird  life.    Now,  classmates  we  may  boast  with  good  faith 

That  the  wren,  modest  Phoebe  bird,  has  won  a  place 

In  the  hearts  of  us  all ;  may  she  linger  apace. 

Since  Lillian  and  Gertrude  together  must  be, 

I  truly  confess  that  my  way  I  scarce  see; 

I  believe  I  left  Gertrude  perched  up  on  the  table, 

So  I'll  put  Lillian  with  her  to  finish  the  fable. 

Now  Lillian  Wrest,  comes  your  turn  on  the  stand, 

As  queen  of  the  circus  I  extend  a  glad  hand. 

You  and  your  chum,  sure,  give  us  one  grand  time, 

(Please  excuse  me,  I  can't  find  a  word  that  will  rhyme.) 

Here's  Lenna,  our  Bertha,  a  blind  girl — too  bad! 

To  see  one  so  afflicted  is  cetrainly  sad, 
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But  wait  my  good  friend,  I  remember  the  den; 
You  seemed  to  see  everything  going  on  then. 
Reba,  of  all  those  I  have  mentioned  before, 
To  my  fancy  you  seem  to  fit  in  so  much  more, 
With  soft  music,  dimmed  candles  and  rustling  gowns, 
Than  the  noisy,  uproarious  girls  whom  you  found, 
When  you  entered  the  den  in  the  morning  at  school. 
For  refinement  and  sweetness,  say — give  me  your  rule. 
Florence  Rothschild  truly  "es  tut  mir  sehr  leid" 
We  could  not  have  you  here  at  our  side; 
But  we  wish  you  instead,  all  kinds  of  good  will ; 
Save  a  place  in  your  heart  that  our  class  will  e'er  fill. 
You,  too,  Margaret  Connelly,  with  dancing  black  eyes, 
Don't  try  to  look  sober  and  solemn  and  wise. 
Mary  Shaw,  come  and  cheer  us  up  with  your  laughter ; 
It  helps  to  get  thru'  all  the  trials  which  come  after. 
Class  mates  you  are  kind  to  have  listened  so  long 
My  spasm  is  over,  my  must  has  geflohen. 

Grace  Garland  '10. 


THE  WILL  OF  THE  CLASS  OF  1910. 


We,  the  class  of  1910,  of  Dilworth  Hall,  City  of  Pittsburg, 
County  of  Allegheny,  and  State  of  Pennsylvania,  being  of 
sound  mind  and  memory,  do  hereby  make,  publish  and  declare 
this  to  be  our  last  Will  and  Testament,  in  manner  and  form 
following,  hereby  revoking  any  Will  or  Wills  heretofore  made 
by  us. 

First.  We  bequeath  to  our  successors,  the  classes  of  Dil- 
worth Hall,  the  labours  which  Ave  so  valiantly  have  undergone. 

Second.  We  bequeathe  to  the  class  of  191 1  our  ability 
to  write  Latin  prose.  We  bequeath  in  addition  to  the  above, 
an  opportunity  to  read  Hartzreise  and  to  memorize  die 
Deutschen  Gedichten  (welche  wir  schon  habe  vergessen) ; 
parler  Francais  and  to  learn  the  irregular  verbs ;  to  learn  the 
six  propositions  in  Burke's  speech  and  all  the  why's  and  where- 
fore's of  this  same  speech  ;  to  learn  of  the  troubles  of  the  Israel- 
ites; to  prove  that  the  homologous  altitudes  of  two  similar 
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triangles  have  the  same  ratio  as  any  two  homologous  sides ; 
to  discover  how  the  wheels  of  the  government  turn. 

Third.  We  also  bequeath  to  the  class  of  1911,  our  "den" 
containg: 

The  gates  of  Tartarus,  whose  walls  are  well  fitted  out  with 
hooked  claws. 

A  beautiful  hand-carved  table  with  its  secret  drawers  and 
their  contents. 

A  splendid  reference  library  which  has  been  catalogued 
most  carefully. 

A  few  wonderful  portraits  of  some  of  the  most  noted 
people  of  the  age. 

A  couch  that  used  to  be,  but  that  is  no  more ;  its  downfall 
having  been  caused  by  Edith  McComb,  our  heavy  weight. 

Four  chairs  which  will  probably  spend  the  summer  in  the 
hospital  on  account  of  a  physical  breakdown,  but  will  be  ready 
for  service  by  fall. 

Under  the  conditions  that  the  class  of  191 1  will  do  by 
the  den  as  we  have  done  by  it ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  will 
pass  it  on  to  our  dear  sister  class,  Dilworth  Hall  1912. 

Third.  We  do  hereby  in  addition  to  the  above  bequeath 
to  the  class  of  191 1,  our  seats  in  the  chapel  which  we  have 
occupied  with  such  dignity. 

Fourth.  Wre  bequeath  to  Dilworth  Hall  Second,  our  latest 
discovery,  "Cure  for  Cases." 

Fifth.  We  bequeath  to  Dilworth  Hall  First,  Hattie  Wei- 
ler's  hair  ribbons  and 

"The  glad  wild  ways 
Of  our  school  girl  days." 

Sixth.  We  bequeath  to  Miss  Hooper  an  everlasting  mem- 
ory of  Adeline  Colebrook's  cheerful  disposition. 

Seventh.  We  bequeath  Eunice  Graham's  curls  to  Misa 
Eovejoy  and  Mary  Gray's  bangs  to  Miss  Campbell. 

Eighth.  We  bequeath  Gertrude  Goedell's  capacity  foi 
always  being  on  time  to  Eouise  Kimball. 

Ninth.  We  bequeath  to  Miss  Kerst  the  "Cricket",  and 
may  it  ever  bring  as  pleasant  memories  to  her  as  it  always 
will  to  us. 
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Tenth.  To  Miss  Campbell  and  Miss  Hooker,  we  leave 
the  memories  of  the  times  when  there  was  a  din  in  the  den. 

Eleventh.  We  bequeath  to  Dr.  Lindsay,  Miss  Coolidge 
and  Miss  Brownlee  uniform  thanks  for  the  many  pleasures 
and  privileges  which  they  have  conferred  upon  us. 

Twelfth.  We  bequeath  most  hearty  thanks  to  all  our- 
teachers  for  the  interest  they  have  taken  in  our  class ;  and  we 
leave  our  love  to  all  those  who  may  wish  to  remember  the 
class  of  1910. 

We  do  hereby  make,  constitute  and  appoint  Miss  Kerst 
executrix  of  this  our  last  Will  and  Testament. 

The  Class  of  1910. 


DILWORTH  HALL  FOURTH  SOCIAL  CALENDAR. 


November  10.     Postal  Card  Party,  Miss  Kerst. 
March  18.     Class  Play,  ''Cricket  on  the  Hearth." 
April  6.     "500"  Party,  Miss  Krebs. 

May   14.     Luncheon,   "The  Heath,"   Misses  Eiler,  Arm- 
strong and  Garland. 

May  24.     Circus,  Misses  Moody,  West,  Stoebner. 
May  27.     Dinner,  Miss  Coolidge,  Miss  Brownlee. 
May  28.     Luncheon,  Fort  Pitt,  Misses  Weiler  and  Rich. 
June  3.     "500"  Party,  Miss  Fried. 
June  4.     Luncheon,  McCreery,  Dilworth  Hall  Third. 
June   6.     Luncheon,  McCreery,  Misses  Foster,  Shaw,  Mil- 
lar and  Parrish. 

Theater  Party,  Miss  Goeddell. 
June  7.     Luncheon,  Oakmont  Country  Club,  MissRoenigk. 
June  8.     Lnuhceon,  Rittenhouse,  Class. 
June  9.     Commencement. 
June  10.     "500"  Party,  Miss  Steiner. 
The  following  is  our  unique  and  original  invitation  to  the 
circus : 

CLASS  19x0 

ABSOLUTELY  FREE  TO  YOU 

One  nearly  Good  Seat  at  Ringling  Brothers  World's 

Greatest  Show. 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  MAY  TWENTY-FOURTH 
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Most  thrilling  Aerial  Artists,  Most  Audacious  Tumbling 
Achievements,  Most  Sensational  Bare-back  Riders,  and  an 
Army  of  50  Clowns. 

Also  World's  Greatest  Collection  of  Freaks,  the  Bearded 
Lady,  the  Tattooed  Man,  Talking  Monkeys,  and  Bosko  still 
"eats  'em  alive." 

The  Stupendous  Menagerie  includes  all  Beasts,  large  and 
small,  from  every  quarter  of  the  Globe.  The  only  live  Gorilla 
in  captivity.    "Watch  him  move,  girls." 

Detach  coupon  and  present  at  Dilworth  Hall,  Tuesday, 
May  17,  1910. 

MOODY,  STOEBENER  &  WEST, 

Local  Managers. 

Coupons  include  peanuts,  cracker-jack,  pop  corn  fritters, 
colored  lemonade,  and  all  the  indelicacies  of  the  season. 


CLASS  LUNCHEON  SONG 


We  are  the  class  of  1910 

Of  Dilworth  Hall  upon  the  hill. 

In  all  our  number's  thirty-one 

Working  with  a  hearty  good  will. 

Let's  stand  together,  firm  and  true, 

Now  our  school  days  here  are  through, 

Loyal  always  to  our  school 

To  Dilworth  Hall  upon  the  hill. 

Our  Dilworth  Hall  days, 

Happy  days  have  flown, 

Of  all  pleasures 

Memory  remains  alone. 

Florence  Moody,  'io. 
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Xtterar\>  department. 


UNNAMED  MUSIC 


The  concert  hall  was  crowded.  An  expectancy  quite  for- 
eign to  the  usual  blase  audience  pervaded  the  room.  The 
evening  was  to  introduce  the  talented  and  far-famed  violinist, 
Marvola,  for  the  first  time  to  New  York.  A  tall,  dignified, 
white-haired  man  sat  alone  in  the  box  to  the  left  of  the  stage. 
His  dark  eyes  passed  restlessly  over  the  assembly  and  back 
again  to  the  stage.  Then  the  program  drew  his  attention. 
He  nodded  approvingly  as  his  eyes  scanned  the  first  familiar 
selections.  Then  he  started  at  the  oddness  of  number  five : 
"Unnamed  Music"   By  Unknown  Composer 

The  concert  progressed.  Marvola  proved  worthy  of  his 
reputation,  and  repeated  encores  showed  the  genuine  apprecia- 
tion of  his  hearers.  The  intermission  before  number  five 
seemed  long  and  tedious  to  the  old  man,  and  he  whiled  away 
the  moments  by  studying  the  faces  below  and  around  him. 
Suddenly  he  leaned  forward  with  an  ejaculation.  Surely  that 
was  not  Moorhead  come  back  after  so  many  years  of  voluntary 
exile !  Yet  surely  it  was !  That  same  sensitive  face  and  nerv- 
ous twitching  of  the  hands — and  then  he  turned.  Surprise, 
pain  and  pleasure  were  all  mingled  in  the  glance  he  gave  the 
old  gentleman.  A  beckoning  finger  was  extended  and  soon 
Moorhead  slipped  into  the  box  and  beside  him. 

"Dr.  Holmes,"  he  cried,  "this  is  great.  You  are  really  the 
only  familiar  face  I  have  seen  since  I  came." 

"And  where  have  you  hidden  yourself,"  asked  the  Doctor. 

"I  have  wandered  over  almost  the  entire  world,"  said 
Moorhead,  "and  at  last  the  longing  and  fascination  tor  New- 
York  drew  me  back,  tho'  it  is  full  of  bitter  recollections." 

The  intermission  was  over.  Marvola  was  ushered  out,, 
and  amid  deafenmg  applause  began  number  five.  At  the  first 
full  chords,  Moorhead  turned  suddenly,  and  when  the  intro- 
duction deepened  into  melody,  a  low  moan  escaped  him.  Then 
immediately  his  figure  straightened  and  he  turned  an  almost 
indifferent  ear  to  the  wonderful  composition,  for  wonderful  it 
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was.  It  was  full  of  vague  illusions  and  deeper  sentiments — 
decidedly  the  crowning  touch  to  Marvola's  successful  reper- 
toire. Not  a  word  passed  between  Holmes  and  Moorhead 
until  they  rose  to  leave.  "I  insist  on  your  company  over 
night,"  said  the  doctor,  and  Moorhead  silently  acquiesced. 
In  a  few  minutes  they  were  comfortably  seated  in  Holmes' 
luxurious  den.  But  Carl  wondered  restlessly  thro'  the  room, 
seemingly  reminding  himself  of  former  days  when  as  a  boy 
he  was  Holmes'  boon  companion.  He  picked  up  from  a  corner 
the  violin  on  which  he  had  played  often  before  and  lovingly 
drew  the  bow  across  the  strings.  At  the  urgent  request  of  his 
host  he  started  to  play,  and  it  was  Holmes'  turn  to  start  when 
he  recognized  the  piece  as  that  of  number  five. 

"Why — "  he  started,  but  Carl  interrupted  him.  "It  is  my 
love  story,"  he  said,  briefly — and  played.  The  first  dainty, 
harmonies  which  gradually  deepened  into  something  so  di- 
vinely sweet  that  Marvola  would  scarcely  had  recognized  this 
interpretation.  Then  slower  and  louder  until  it  broadened 
into  a  wail  so  piercing,  so  sad,  so  mournful,  that  deep  sobs 
shook  the  old  man. 

As  the  last  notes  died  away,  Carl  laid  the  instrument  down 
lovingly  and  sank  into  an  arm  chair  before  the  fire.  "Have  you 
ever  heard  it?"  he  asked,  as  tho'  the  conversation  had  been 
uninterrupted.  Holmes  shook  his  head  silently,  and  slowly 
Carl  continued : 

"It  began  in  Venice  six  years  ago.  I  was  there,  you  re- 
member, studying  music.  Little  Christine  Casparova  practiced 
every  day  at  the  same  hall  and  gradually  we  began  to  smile 
and  nod  'good  morning'  as  we  passed.  One  day  my  accom- 
panist failed  me  and  Christine  was  sent  instead.  That  was  the 
beginning  of  a  courtship  more  charming  than  is  granted  to 
most  men.  Our  lives  seemed  to  unite  and  harmonize  in  the 
flood  of  music  which  we  played  together.  Gradually  she  came 
to  occupy  my  whole  heart  and  I  realized  at  last  that  I  loved 
her.  You  who  have  lived  your  love  story  so  happily  can  im- 
agine my  joy  when  I  learned  that  she  loved  me  too.  My  course 
came  all  too  rapidly  to  a  close  and  I  decided  to  accept  a  posi- 
tion offered  me  in  New  York — with  Christine.  At  first  she 
was  loathe  to  leave  sunny  Italy,  but  at  last  she  consented  and 
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arrangements  were  made  accordingly.  We  were  to  be  mar- 
ried in  the  little  brown  stone  church  across  the  street  from  our 
Music  Hall  and  then  sail  thro'  the  Mediterranean  to  a  new 
home.  I  was  supremely  happy — life  was  in  a  golden,  rosy 
haze  to  me;  from  which  I  awoke  with  an  almost  too  rude  , 
shock.  Two  days  before  the  one  which  was  to  crown  my  hap- 
piness, I  received  word  that  Christine  was  dead — killed  by 
her  own  hand.  Not  one  word,  not  one  message  of  love — no 
explanation !  Ah !  it  was  too  hard.  I  sought  to  bury  my  grief 
in  music,  but  each  note,  each  chord,  tugged  only  deeper  at 
my  heart  strings.  At  last  I  gave  it  up  and  went  abroad.  One 
of  my  compositions,  written  afterwards,  was  mislaid  and  by 
some  means  reached  the  publishers.  It  was  a  mental  shock 
to  hear  it  to-night.    I  shall  never  claim  it,  however.    It  brings 

back  too  vividly  those  black  days " 

A  heavy  sob  rose  in  his  throat  and  Holmes  reached  over 
and  grasped  his  hand  in  heartfelt  sympathy.  Together  they 
sat  remembering  in  the  dying  embers  other  days  when  love  and 
youth  were  theirs. 

Louise  Lytle  Kimball,  'n. 


THE  LITTLE  BROOK 

(Translation  from  the  German) 


As  I  stand  on  the  bank  which  o'ershadows  the  brook, 
And  notice  its  turnings  at  each  cranny  and  nook, 

Many  and  oft  the  thought  comes  to  my  mind, 

"Whence  have  you  come  and  where  do  you  wind?" 

Then  the  bright  little  brook,  clear  as  crystal,  replies, 
Over  rocks,  flowers  and  moss  my  winding  course  lies, 

In  the  mirror  of  my  clear  rippling  waters  is  seen 
The  soft  blue  of  the  sky  and  the  landscape  green. 

From  troubles  and  cares  I  am  called  far  away, 
Of  my  happy  childhood  I  dream  to-day. 

Oh,  little  brooklet,  flowing  by  at  my  side, 
Thee,  thee,  alone,  will  I  take  for  my  guide. 

Mabel  Taggart,  *n. 
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MOSES'  DOUBLE 


Dora  and  Eliza  were  room  mates  at  school.  They  were 
the  best  of  friends,  although  they  were  very  different.  Dora 
was  always  very  prim  and  nice  and  was  extremely  fond  of 
cats ;  Eliza  was  lively  and  was  always  up  to  some  tricks. 

At  the  time  of  my  story,  Eliza  was  married  and  they  lived 
in  Pittsburgh.  She  had  a  daughter,  Jean,  who  was  her  mother 
upside  down.  Dora  lived  in  Philadelphia.  She  too,  was  mar- 
ried, but  she  had  no  children. 

The  summer  that  Jean  was  twenty,  Dora  came  to  visit 
Eliza  and  brought  with  her  her  pet  cat,  Moses.  Dora  gave  in- 
structions to  Tom,  the  coachman,  how  to  take  care  of  Moses 
and  told  him  not  to  dare  to  let  Moses  out  of  the  stable. 

After  two  weeks  had  gone  by  Dora  went  home.  She  wrote 
and  told  Eliza  how  strangely  Moses  had  been  acting.  She  said 
he  did  not  seem  to  know  when  she  called  him  and  could  do 
none  of  the  funny  little  tricks  she  had  taught  him. 

The  next  summer  Dora  came  again  to  Eliza's  to  see  Jean 
graduate  from  college.  This  time  she  came  by  herself,  for 
Moses  was  dead. 

One  rainy  afternoon,  when  no  one  could  go  out,  Jean  got 
out  the  Memory  Book  that  she  had  been  keeping  since  she 
was  fifteen. 

Dora  and  Eliza  seemed  to  be  girls  again  when  Jean  told 
them  the  history  of  each  thing.  Many  things  in  the  book  re- 
minded them  of  similar  experiences  that  they  had  had  them- 
selves. As  Jean  turned  a  page,  Dora  was  first  to  see  two  pic- 
tures of  Moses  and  was  very  much  pleased.  She  said,  "Aren't 
those  good  pictures  of  Moses,  but  what  does  this  mean,"  as 
under  the  pictures  she  read,  "Moses  and  Moses'  Double." 

Jean  looked  distressed,  and  then  said,  "Well,  I  have  kept 
the  story  this  long  and  it  is  too  good  to  keep  any  longer,"  so 
she  began. 

"Aunt  Dora,  you  know  when  you  were  here  before,  you 
gave  Moses  to  Tom  to  take  care  of  and  told  him  not  to  dare 
to  let  Moses  out  of  the  stable.  The  day  you  went  home  you 
sent  me  to  the  stable  to  tell  Tom  to  crate  up  Moses.  When 
I  went  to  the  stable,  Black  Tom  was  really  pale.    He  told  me 
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that  Moses  had  run  away  and  couldn't  be  found  anywhere.  I 
didn't  know  what  to  do.  I  was  afraid  to  tell  you.  Just  at 
that  moment  Mrs.  Gray's  cat  came  into  the  yard.  I  had  often 
noticed  the  resemblance  between  it  and  Moses  and  had  taken 
a  picture  of  it,  so  in  fifteen  minutes  it  was  crated  and  on  its 
way  to  Philadelphia,  and  Mrs.  Gray  does  not  know  to  this  day 
what  became  of  her  cat." 

"Well,  well,"  said  Dora,  "I  know  now  why  the  cat  acted 
so  strangely,  but  just  think  I  don't  know  anything  about  my 
dear,  real  Moses." 

Elizabeth  Scott,  '13. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  ONE  HUNDRED  PER  CENT  IN  LATIN 


This  is  a  rather  difficult  task  and  should  be  undertaken 
only  by  those  who  have  plenty  of  "nerve"  and  determination, 
for  it  needs  not  only  skillful  use  of  the  hands,  but  also  quick 
brain  work. 

First,  you  must  find  out  your  teacher's  disposition.  If  she 
is  good  natured  and  unsuspecting  you  must  never,  by  any 
means,  open  your  book  outside  of  the  classroom,  except  to  pre- 
pare thoroughly  the  first  lesson  in  the  fall.  When  you  enter 
her  room  you  must  say,  "Good  morning"  and  smile  at  her. 
You  must  listen  attentively  in  class  (this  rule  has  its  draw- 
backs and  possibly  need  not  be  observed  towards  the  end  of 
the  year)  and  you  must  criticize  the  others  freely.  If  you 
are  wrong,  you  must  make  your  excuses  in  such  a  way  as  to 
cause  her  to  remark  that  some  opinion  about  the  lesson  is 
better  than  none  at  all.  You  must  keep  your  hand  in  such  a 
position  so  that  as  soon  as  she  has  called  on  some  one  else  it 
is  waving  in  the  air,  apparently  having  been  there  for  a  long 
while. 

However,  if  your  teacher  has  a  suspicious  nature  and  a 
yearning  for  flunging  every  one,  you  must  act  very  differently. 
In  this  case  you  must  translate  at  least  four  lines  of  your  lesson 
one  day  in  the  week,  preferably  Monday,  to  make  a  good  im- 
pression. When  she  reaches  the  four  lines  you  have  translated 
you  must  attract  her  attention  (there  are  many  ways  to  do 
this,  such  as  speaking  to  your  neighbor,  drawing,  writing  a 
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note,  laughing  out  loud,  making  some  one  else  laugh,  writing 
on  your  chair,  etc.)  but  under  no  conditions  must  you  let  her 
guess  that  you  know  it,  or  she  will  not  call  on  you.  When  you 
recite,  translate  quickly  the  first  three  lines,  and  stop.  She 
will  request  you  to  go  on — if  you  can.  Then  translate  fluently 
and  triumphantly  the  fourth  line.  If  she  still  wants  to  hear 
you  decipher  the  language  of  the  ancients  you  must  have  a 
coughing  spell.  On  the  other  four  days,  as  a  guard  against 
being  asked  to  recite,  you  must  keep  your  hand  up  continually. 
Ask  her  to  explain  a  word  here  and  there  to  you.  Look  in- 
telligent when  she  has  finished. 

In  examinations  you  must  exercise  your  imagination  to 
the  utmost.  If  you  cannot  contrive  to  spend  the  day  at  home, 
get  one  of  the  obliging  bright  scholars  to  tell  you  as  much  of 
the  history  as  you  will  need.  Then,  in  the  test,  let  the  heading 
of  that  chapter  which  you  are  supposed  to  translate  be  the 
foundation  of  your  narrative,  fill  in  with  your  own  descriptions 
,and  what  you  remember  of  the  bright  scholar's  story.  Your 
translation  must  be  connected  and  good  English.  Leave  no 
blank  spaces. 

With  these  hints  and  a  few  little  contrivances  of  your  own 
to  be  used  in  emergency  cases,  you  should  easily  be  able  to 
solve  that  great  question,  "How  to  make  'ioo%'  in  Latin, 
without  studying."  Lena  Feuchtinger,  '12. 


MEUS  AMICUS. 


(A  Love  Story  in  Latin) 
Meus  Amicus  est  agricolae  filia  et  pulchra  et  bona  est. 
Paene  viginti  annos  nata  est.  Fortem  a  dulescentini  amot. 
Legatus  in  exercitu  est.  In  Ulteriorem  Galliam  fugient  quod 
eius  pater  eum  interficere  vult.  Quo  iter  facilius  faciant, 
impedimenta  relinquent. 

Dorothy  Steinmacher,  '13. 
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School  mews. 


COMMENCEMENT  EXERCISES. 


June  Ninth,  Nineteen  Hundred  and  Ten  in  Dilworth  Hall 
PROGRAM. 

Organ — Allegro  pomposo West 

Song — America The  School 

Prayer Rev.  John  M.  Gaston 

Song — A  Dream  of  Paradise Gray 

Glee  Club 

Class  Essay Adeline  Arnold  Colebrook 

Address Rev.  Wm.  Hamilton  Spence,  Litt.D.D. 

Song — Sunbeams Ronald 

Glee  Club 
Presentation  of  Diplomas 

Presentation  of  Certificates President  H.  D.  Lindsay 

Song Dilworth  Hall 

Organ — Narcia Widor 


COMMENCEMENT  PROGRAM  PENNSYLVANIA  COL- 
LEGE FOR  WOMEN  1910. 

Annual  Concert Friday,  8:00  P.  M.,  May  27 

Alumnae  Meeting Friday,  3  :oo  P.  M.,  June  10 

Alumnae  Dinner Friday,  6:00  P.  M.,  June  10 

Class  Day Saturday,  2 130  P.  M.,  June  1 1 

Senior  Play — "The  Romancers" By  Edmond  Rostand 

Baccalaureate  Sermon — President  Henry  D.  Lindsay. 

Third  Presbyterian  Church,  Sunday,  11  :oo  A.  M.,  June  12 
Commencement  Exercises,  Rev.  Washington  Gladden,  D.D., 

Monday,  8  :oo  P.  M.,  June  13 

Reception  Follows  Commencement  Exercises 


TAFT'S  GREETING  TO  OUR  SCHOOL  GIRLS. 


When  President  Taft  was  in  Pittsburgh  for  Founder's 
Day  he  honored  our  school  by  a  little  speech  to  the  girls  from 
Mrs.  Laughlin's  terrace.     He  said:  "Girls,  you  owe  it  to  me 
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that  you  have  a  chance  to  leave  your  classes  this  morning.  If 
you  are  not  grateful  to  me  for  anything  else  I  hope  you  will 
be  for  this.  I  congratulate  you  upon  pursuing  your  studies 
amid  such  beautiful  surroundings.  I  hope  you  will  be  a  good 
influence  in  the  community  whether  you  vote  or  not."  Then 
he  got  into  his  machine  and  the  girls  sang  "The  Purple  and 
the  White"  as  he  rode  away.  J.  R.,  '11. 


MAY  DAY  PAGEANT. 


Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  and  Dilworth  Hall 

Saturday,  May  21,  1910,  Three  O'Clock 

ORDER  OF  PROCESSION 

Marshals  of  the  Field 
Robin  Hood's  Band  Peasants 

Glee  Maidens  Minstrels 

Queen  of  May 
Mabel  Florence  Crowe 
Maid  of  Honor 
Belle  Vance  McClymonds 
Maids 
Florence  Kerr  Wilson  Esther  Amelia  O'Neill 

Martha  Josephine  Sands  Elizabeth  Jeanette  Roenigk 

Rainbow  Girls 
May  Pole  Dancers  Followers  of  the  Flag 

Part  I.  shows  an  English  May  Day  of  the  15th  Century 
celebrated  on  the  green  by  all  the  villagers,  who  made 
merry  with  songs,  dancing  and  games  about  the  May  Pole. 
The  latter  was  a  tall,  straight  pine  tree  brought  in  from 
the  forest  May  Day  morning  and  consecrated  to  the  God- 
dess of  Flowers. 

Part  II.  shows  a  May  Pole  celebration  of  the  present, 
the  adaptation  of  the  ancient  to  the  modern. 

PART  I. 

1.  Call  to  Revels,  Robin  Hood 

2.  May  Song,  "It  was  a  Eover  and  His  L,ass" 

3.  May  Pole  Rites 

4.  Morrice  Dancers 
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"The  Sleeping  Beauty/'  (A  Spring  Myth.  The  awaken- 
ing of  the  Princess  symbolic  of  the  awakening  of  the 
joyous  season  of  spring) 

The  Glee  Maidens. 

Crowning  of  the  Queen 

PART  II. 
May  Pole  Dancers 
Rainbow  Girls 

Songs — "Violets",  "Sunbeams" 
Dance — "The  Primrose" 
Flag  March 
America  (All  are  asked  to  join  in  singing) 


MUSIC   RECITALS. 


A  series  of  musical  recitals  has  been  given  in  the  drawing 
rooms  lately.  Miss  Evelyn  Crandall,  who  will  receive  her 
certificate  in  music  this  year,  gave  the  first  recital.  This. was 
followed  by  two  recitals  given  by  several  girls.  On  Friday, 
May  27,  1910,  the  annual  concert  was  held.  All  the  music  stu- 
dents took  part  and  acquitted  themselves  with  credit. 


Y.  W.  C.  A.  officers  for  the  next  year  are,  Miss  Lillian 
McHenry,  President;  Miss  Noeline  Hickson,  Vice  President; 
Miss  Helena  Gray,  Secretary. 


Tennis  Tournament — Once  more  our  tennis  courts  are 
alive  with  players.  An  exciting  tournament  is  in  progress, 
the  reward  being  the  silver  cup.     Good  luck  to  them  all. 
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The  best  ever — May  Day,  1910. 

And  it  didn't  rain  a  drop. 

The  Flag  Drill  was  the  gem  of  the  afternoon. 

The  two  authorities  on  comets — Halley  and  Ruth  Baker. 

The  small  boy  isn't  the  only  one  who  knows  when  the 
circus  comes  to  town.  Even  Mrs.  Drais,  the  dignified  Fourth 
Years,  and  several  members  of  the  Faculty  went  to  Ringling 
Brothers  Show. 

Mary  Gray,  Margaret  Conelly  and  Madeline  Rich  stayed 
at  school  over  the  Decoration  Day  holiday — to  study. 

Who  enjoyed  herself  most  on  the  platform  at  the  Second 
Year  Expression  Recital? 

The  music  students  gave  a  series  of  delightful  recitals  in 
the  drawing  room  at  the  last  of  the  term. 


We  hope  the  Fourth  Years  are  fond  of  pistacio  ice  cream. 
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Who  says  the  Sophomore  den  was  not  popular  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning? 

The  Tower  of  Babel  wasn't  in  it  for  confusion  of  tongues 
when  Dilworth  Hall  I  and  Dilworth  Hall  III  stayed  for  lunch 
in  the  lunch  room. 

The  Second  Years  have  a  new  signal  code  in  fifth  period 
Latin.      Invented  by  H.  H.  and  L.  F.     Patented. 

What  is  Augustus  Caesar's  number  on  the  telephone? 
Ask  M.  W. 

Does  anyone  know  why  Miss  F.  is  so  absent  minded 
these  days? 

Be  gentle  with  the  Second  Years — their  feelings  have  been 
extremely  hurt. 

The  Third  Years  want  a  little  of  your  sympathy,  too. 

How  do  girls  grow  in  and  up?     Ask  Mary  Jane. 

German — Miss  Somebody:  They  led  him  away  dead. 

''Lines  of  Cicero  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime, 
And   by   asking   foolish   questions 
Take  up  all  the  teachers'  time. 

A  Third  Year. 

Shortest  length  of  time  devoted  by  a  Second  Year  student 
to  Latin  prose — 10  years. 

Miss  N.   (in  Latin  class) — I  thought  Bidno  was  a  man. 

Miss   R.   D.    (translating    Latin) — Caesar    drew   up   the 
legion  which  he  changed  to  horses. 
Teacher — Better  cavalry. 
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Can  anyone  recite  ten  pages  in  six  minutes?     A.  C.  can. 

The  Terrors  of  English 
If  an  S  and  an  I  and  an  O  and  a  V, 
With  an  x  at  the  end  spell  Su, 
And  an  E  and  a  Y  and  an  E  spell  I, 
Pray  what  is  the  speller  to  do? 
Then  if  also  an  S  and  an  I  and  a  g  and  a 
H  E  D  spell  side, 

There's  nothing  much  left  for  a  speller  to  do. 
But  go  commit  siouxeyesighted ! 

Laughing  makes  one  fat. 

The  Third  Years  gained  visibly  at  their  recital. 

Ask  Miss  H.  why  she  can't  keep  her  place  in  German  and 
why  she's  so  interested  in  the  play. 

Notice  to  Intruders — Madame  de'Valley's  class  room  is 
used  by  the  German  class  at  the  fourth  period. 

Something  doing!     Why  have  the  Second  Years  had  so 
many   private   class   meetings   lately? 

Miss  S.  (in  the  middle  of  a  delightful  recitation) — giggle, 
giggle,  giggle. 

If  your  school  life  is  hard  and  troublesome  apply  to  Miss 
Stephens  for  a  remedy. 

Lectures  seem  to  be  the  latest  fad  for  the  Second  Years. 

Ask  five  certain  girls  at  what  time  "Ham  Sandwiches" 
are  best  at  the  "Bakery." 

Ask  Miss  Wilson  why  she  was  hso  flustered"  on  May- 
Day. 
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"The  Twelve  O'Clock  Bell"  seems  to  confuse  Miss  W. 

The  Second  Years  seem  to  be  extremely  fond  of  Latin, 
(two  periods  a  day) 

Miss  McClelland  enjoyed  her  vacation  twice  as  well  be- 
cause she  missed  school. 

Miss  L.  is  always  the  first  young  lady  in  first  period  Latin 
class.     She  certainly  sets  a  good  example. 

Does  anyone  know  the  cause  of  M.  F.'s  blushes  and 
smiles  these  days?    (especially  May  Day) 

The  Second  Years  had  a  glorious  time  at  Miss  Bart- 
beger's  country  home. 

Mrs.  A. — "Who  were  the  parties  in  the  First  Punic 
War?" 

Miss  L. — "I  know  them  but  I  don't  think  they  are  right." 

"Birds  of  a  feather  flock  together." 
How  about  L.  W.  and  the  circus  clown? 

Miss  W.  (in  German)  — His  knees  forsook  him. 

Miss  —  (in  English  40) — Lady  Macbeth  wanted  to  be  a 
queen  because  in  those  days  it  was  counted  an  honor  to  be 
queen. 

Miss  Florence  Rothschild  sailed  on  S.  S.  America,  June  4, 
for  a  three  months  tour  of  Europe. 

Teacher  in  Ancient  History — What  is  centralized  govern- 
ment. 

Miss  T. — Government  with  its  head  in  the  middle. 

What  mode  is  doceas,  Miss  F — . 
Miss  F — .    The  Consumptive  Mode. 
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"What  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June?" 
"The  twenty-ninth  of  February." 

Teacher — Johnny,  can  you  tell  me  how  iron  was  first  dis- 
covered? 

Johnny — Yes,  sir. 

Teacher — "Well !  Just  tell  the  class  what  your  informa- 
tion is  on  that  point. 

Johnny — I  heard  father  say  yesterday  that  they  smelt  it. 

Shakespeare  on  Baseball. 

"I  will  go  root" .Richard  III 

"Out,  I  say" Macbeth 

"O,  hateful  error" Julius  Caesar 

"He  will  steal,  sir" All's  Well  That  Ends  Well 

"Whom  the  right  and  wrong  have  chosen  as  umpire".  . . 

Love's   Labor   Lost 

"Upon  such  a  sacrifice  the  gods  threw  incense". . .  .King  hear 

—Life. 

A  milkman  had  a  maid  who  was  suddenly  taken  seriously 
ill.  One  day  as  he  went  from  house  to  house  delivering  milk 
a  customer  asked,  "How  is  your  milk  maid?"   (made) 

Th.e  reply  was,  "She — it's  a  trade  secret." 

"Tomorrow,"  sighed  the  simple  maiden,  "is  my  birthday." 
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It  was  a  hint  that  young  Smith  knew  would  be  expensive 
to  understand.  But  the  simple  maiden  was  heiress  to  £20,000, 
was  decidedly  comely,  and  they  were  engaged,  so  he  decided 
to  lunge. 

"Anyone  could  guess  your  age,  so  simple  are  your  ways," 
he  said,  "and  I'll  show  you  how  I'll  guess  it.    Tomorrow  you  - 
will  receive  a  bunch  of  crimson  roses,  and  in  that  bunch  there 
will  be  one  rose,  my  pet,  for  every  year  that  you  have  lived. 

That  night  Smith  wrote  a  note  to  his  florist,  ordering 
the  immediate  delivery  of  eighteen  roses  to  his  fair  lady. 

The  florist  read  the  order  and  said  to  his  wife :  "Here's 
young  Smith  wants  us  to  send  a  bouquet  of  one  and  a  half 
dozen  crimson  roses  to  Park  Lane,  W.  He's  been  a  good 
customer  lately.     Throw  in  an  extra  dozen  for  luck." 

Smith's  present  was  returned  within  an  hour,  and  to  this 
day  he  can't  imagine  why  the  engagement  was  broken  off. 

Housewife — "If  you  love  work,  why  don't  you  find  it?" 
1        Begging  Tramp — "Love  is  blind,  ye  know." 

Tags — "My  money  is  wet  money." 
Bags — "How  is  that !" 

Tags — "In  the  morning  it  is  dew  and  in  the  evening  it  is 
mist." 

What  was  Joan  of  Arc  made  of? 

We  have  every  reason  to  believe  she  was  Maid  of 
Orleans. 

"Is  her  husband  handy  about  the  house?" 
'I  should  say  he  is.    He  can  pin  her  waists  down  the  back 
just  as  neatly  as  a  woman." 

An  old  negro,  complaining  that  he  had  lost  his  dog,  his 
employer  asked  why  he  didn't  advertise  for  the  animal  in  the 
newspaper.    "Dat  wouldn't  do  no  good,"  replied  the  old  man." 

"Why  not?"  asked  the  employer. 

"Well  sah,  dat  dog  can't  read,"  replied  the  old  negro. 
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